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UNDER THE ELMS. 
BY REV. MARK TRAFTON. 
Back through long years of hopes and 
fears, 
Through scenes my heart .has sorely 
shaken, 
My thoughts to-day have winged their way, 
And from one scene the seal have taken,— 
Under the elms. 


Strange that my feet again should beat 
A spot that once to me was heaven; 


When from love’s stream, in our first 
dream, 

We drank draughts which to few are 
given — 


Under the elms. 


Tbat summer night, so purely bright, 
The white stars smiling over all, 
The evening breeze just stirred the leaves 
Through which the moonbeams trickling 
fall— 
Under the elms. 


And here again I stand, as then; 
A long, rough roadway lies between ; 
What hopes have died since, side by side, 
Our youtbful feet have pressed the green — 
Under the elms. 


The trees are here; through many a year 
Their pendant boughs have swayed and 
sung 
The requiem drear, of leaflets sere — 
Since the bright days when we were young— 
Under the elms. 

The lips are cold through which of old 
Rippled the tones my heart had stirred ; 
Through the long years that sad heart 

hears 
The echo of the words I heard — 
Un ler the elms. 





LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 
SALVATION MADE EASY. 
BY REV. S. R. DENNEN. 


How comfortable it is to have things 
settled! you feel so at ease, so restful. 
In so grave a matter as religion, this 
solid ‘* pou sto” is doubly convenient. 
Certainty always grows in importance 
in ratio to the magnitude of the matter 
at stake. Men have blundered, with- 
out doubt, in the region of dogmatic 
theology. Some have spoken on these 
high themes who were not possessed of 
the ‘‘ finest culture” nor ‘‘ truest per- 
ception” — who were not full-fledged 
‘‘literary critics.” How unwise we 
have been to listen to such neophytes! 
We sce our weak credulity, now that 
this new light has risen. We have all 
along flattered ourselves that something 
had been done towards settling both 
scientific and biblical theology. Peter, 
Paul, and John opened the campaign; 
Origen, Tertullian, Chrysostom, and 
others of the Fathers earned some repu- 
tation in this line; the authors of the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds, ‘* blun- 
derers ” though they were, have always 
been held in some repute; Luther, Me- 
lanethon, Calvin, Pascal, are names we 
have loved to revere; Butler, Edwards, 
Chalmers, Trench, Neander, Tholuck, 
and later authors have, somehow, won 
the position of first-class thinkers. 

But this is alla dream. The sun is 
now risen, and all these men and 
themes, that seemed so grand in the 
dusk and fog of the past, dwindle to 
mere ‘‘dogmatic blunderers.” One 
feels a twinge of regret to have his cher- 
ished masters so rudely cast down from 
their thrones. But the feeling that mat- 
ters are now set right, once for all, and 
we are no longerto be led by these 
blind guides, more than compensates 
fur the loss of our idols. For it now 
seems ‘‘ these sagacious men” have 
veen, for ‘*lack of literary experience,” 
building up a wall to run their own and 
our heads against. 

We must look a little into this new 
gospel. Although so clear that it is 
eelf-evidencing, like the sun, and he 
who runs, were his speed that of Bon- 
ner’s Dexter, may read, it will still re- 
paya second glance. Literature and 
dogma is a marvel of lucidness. How 
thin the veii of language between the 
reader and the thought! how transpar- 
ent the treatment! 

Before entering upon the new lite, or 
study of the Word even, there is an 
antecedent requisite — culture. In or- 
der to be saved, the first thing is ‘‘ cul- 
ture;” and ‘literary experience,” in 
order to rightly read the Bible report- 
ers. Poor Pilgrim, as he flees from the 
City of Destruction, comes upon this 
new ‘* wicket-gate,” above which and 
on either side —nay, woven into the 
very bars of which it is made, stares 
the word ‘culéure.” He looks and 
wonders at the improvements since 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim traveled this road. 
Instead of an angel, with a beaming, 
benignant face, his timid knock is an- 
swered by the head master of Rugby, 
or some high functionary of Oxford or 
Cambridge, followed by a mule cart 
loaded with octavos, folios, duodec- 
imos, containing ‘all the best that has 
been known and said in the past.” 

Now comes the great hinge question, 
“what shall Ido to be saved?” Do? 
do? Get culture; for without culture 
no man can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, Nor is this all. “ After you 
have acquainted yourself with all the 
best that has been known and said in 
the world, fineness and delicacy of per- 
ception is still required, and is even the 
principal thing of all.” It must be a 
Perception better than the ‘ blunt- 
edged,” ‘“‘unhandy,” ‘ infelicitous ” 
German fact-gatherers possess — a first 
Cass ‘literary perception.” With this, 


OR, 


you are ready to think about religion 
and read the Bible. How simple! The 
wayfaring man, though a fool, might 
understand this. 

| Having secured culture, our Pilgrim 
opens his Bible. ‘The first verse brings 
him face to face with God. Who is this 
mighty Being, by whom worlds were 
made ? this great Jehovah, this awful 
majesty, that will by no means clear the 
guilty ? Ab, yes! This Being, named in 
the Bible and in some of our religious 
doggerels, God, is no person, as you 
might suppose, like the elder Lord 
Shaftesbury, but a mere phantasm of the 
Bishop of Gloucester. The God of Is- 
rae] is simply a summary of those 
forees in the universe and buman cor- 
stitution which make for righteousness. 
Go to your Bibles, and Jearn by liter- 
ary criticism, to sift from the mass of 
super-added beliefs —the chaff of the 
age — ‘‘ the Eternal, not ourselves, that 
mikes for righteousness,” and follow 
Him. Never mind prophecy; this is 
nothing but an ‘‘ embarrassment to the 
Bible.” Old Testament miracles go 
into the same heap—the ‘ aberglaube,” 
‘* phantasmagoria.” Just keep your eye 
on the eternal nonentity, as He makes 
after righteousness, like the northeast 
wind after a fog, and you will get the 
very pith and marrow of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Easy, isn’t it? Who 
| then cannct be saved ?P ; 

| But the New Testament— how does 
\this stand in this new light? What 
about Christ? His miracles, the atone- 
ment, repentance, the new birth, faith, 
and those things considered as essen- 
tials of salvation ? 

Christ is the Son of ‘*the Eternal, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” How this impersonal myth, and 
mere blind force begat a personal Son 
— the real man Christ Jesus — does not 
appear; but He comes, as matter of 
fact, with a ** method” and a ‘‘ secret.” 
To be saved, you must get at His meth- 
od and find out His secret. le per- 
formed no miracles; He answers to no 
prophecy. These are the phylacteries, 
the penumbra of the Old Testament 
conception of the Messiah. He never 
healed the sick, nor opened the eyes of 
the blind, or raised the dead. He did 
not even rise from the dead Himself. 
This is all the embellishment of His 
Boswells that traveled about.with Him 
to report His words and deeds. The 
gospels they delivered are only re- 
porters’ notes, watered and colored by 
their own fancies and the then prevail- 
ing notions of the coming Messiah. His 
atonement and vicarious sufferings, His 
doctrine of repentance, the new birth, 





resurrection, judgment, His second 
coming to punish the wicked, are 


‘‘thaumaturgical phantasmagoria,” the 
‘**blunderings” of theologians who at- 
tempt to make ‘‘ scientific and exact” 
language — that is, literary, fluid, and 
poetic. 

Christ’s exact work is this: He re- 
vived the idea of ‘*the Eternal that 
makes for righteousness ; ” exposed the 
kernel of the Old Testament by His 
method and secret, His ‘* sweet reason- 
ableness” giving the while a certain 
charm to His person and words. To be 
saved we have only to renounce self, 
and come with a ‘‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness” right to the method and secret of 
Christ. Is this all? Is salvation so 
simple? Thanks to Mr. Arnold for 
taking down the wall which these ‘‘ sa- 
gacious” ‘‘ blunderers” have been so 
long building, and making the way to 
heaven so plain. 

This is not all; we have the Holy 
Spirit (which is no spirit at all) to help 
us to understand and follow the method 
and secret of Christ. This wonderful 
“intuition of reality” will certainly 
lead us into all trath. Wecannot fail — 
with an intuilion of reality praying for 
us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. It does seem strange that any 
should be lost, with such eminent help. 


What an amount of drift this little 
volume clears from our old theology! 
—a personal God, a loving Father, a 
divine Son, the Spirit, prophecies, in- 
carnation, miracles, Christ’s death and 
resurrection, His descent into heli, His 
ascent back into heaven, His future re- 
turn to judgment, sacraments, inspira- 
tion, eternal punishment, resurrection 
of the dead, repentance, fuith, are all 
swept away asexcrescences. We ought 
to be pretty near the naked body of 
truth, after removing so many wraps. 
Eternal life should be very accessible. 
Three things only need be done: come 
to ‘**the Eternal, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness,” and learn the 
method and secret of Christ, and fol- 
low them with ‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness.” Every time you repeat this, 
how simple it grows! What an im- 
provement on Paul’s “ impertinent,” 
bungling ‘* believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved.” How mucid 
sooner the poor jailer could have been 
saved if Matthew Arnold had been his 
spiritual adviser! 

But what does Mr. Arnold mean ? Is 
there any meat within this thick burr 
of weak, wordy, bitter personalities? 
When you have waded through its rep- 
etitious platitudes, is there any bottom 
of sense? Certainly. Taken out of its 
cumbersome surroundings, you have 








this: that we have an intuitive sense o log Massachusetts, who is regarded * A CLIMB TO 13,685 FEET ABOVE 
right, named in the Old Testament, Je- very religious man, thinks it would be | THE SEA 

hovah, Eternal, etc., which we shall do | a great calamity if Gen. Butler should . ' ; ‘ 
well to follow. Christ came and ex- carry the State, but that we mnst nev- This account of an exceedingly in- 


alted that sense of right by appealing ertheless vote for him if he is regularly | teresting day is sent in hope it may cool 





to conscience — His method— and re-' 


vealing the fact that man has two na- 
tures — His secret; and that we must 
renounce our bad self and train and 
throne our better self. This is all the 
meat I find in this stupendous shuck. 
It is old as Celsus and Julian. The 
only merits the book can have is orig- 
inality in serving up an old dish — old 
as Arianism itself. There isa spice and 
tang of sarcasm and bitterness, not al- 
ways found in this self-constituted and 
cultured critic. There is one sentence 
in the concluding paragraph, to which, 
were Ia Methodist, I should respond, 
Amen: ‘* But we do not forget that 
this good fortune” —to have invented 
this new and easy way of salvation, and 
to have poured such light upon the 
‘‘ better understanding of the Bible ” — 
‘*we owe to our weakness, and that 
the natural superiority remains with 
our adversaries.” Correct! So time 
will prove; for men will still go to the 
cross, and pray to their Father in heaven 
to have mercy upon them. 





POLITICS IN THE PULPIT. 
BY PROF. WESLEY C, SAWYER. 

Slavery violated so many of the plain- 
est principles of Christianity, that many 
clergymen felt it their duty to ery out 
against it in the sacred desk; but the 
iniquity was supported by great finan- 
cial interests and a powerful politi- 
cal combination, and preachers were 
warned off the field as being entirely 
beyond their province. Political strife 
excited angry passions, and it finally be- 
came as hopeless to convince a partisan 
of the sin of slavery, as to convince a 
Calvinist of the absurdity of uncondi- 
tional election. ‘‘ Political preaching,” 
thus made almost fruitless, was quite as 
strongly denounced as heretical preach- 
ing. It was so generally decried that 
the odium still clings to it. 

The institution which the pen and the 
pulpit could not overthrow, has been 
despatched by the sword. But many 
evils still oppress the State, small only 
in comparison with slavery, and in- 
volving all the cardinal principles of 
morals and religion. Fancying that 
we were ruling ourselves quite to our 
own mind, we are discovering some of 
the worst of men among our leaders, 
constantly growing both in power and 
insolence, controling caucuses and con- 
ventions, and selecting our candidates. 
The judicial, iegislative and executive 
functions of government are rapidly 
passing into their hands; the civil ser- 
vice and the railroads are theirs. Let 
us not deceive ourselves longer! Our 
party papers get their living by telling 
us that these things are all right, and 
we like to believe it; yet the Credit 
Mobilier business and the Salary Grab 
were so bad as to prevent all white- 
washing them into decency. Though 
direct bribery is still disreputable, yet 
money is often supposed to be put 
where it will do the most good — when 
it is in the palms of legislators and 
judges. 

When such is the case, it behooves 
us to look to the fountain of all moral 
qualities in human actions, to: see 
whether it has not become  cor- 
rupt or stagnant. A pernicious dis- 
tinction is practically made between 
public and private morals; conscience 
is nearly eliminated from public affairs, 
while it holds its old place in domestic 
life. A man who would deal honestly 
with a small business house, does not 
hesitate to rob a large railroad corpora- 
tion. 

Among political parties there appears 
to be no organization in which an ef- 
fective reform seems as hopeful as in 
the party now in power. Reform at 
Cincinnati became ludicrous; at Bal- 
timore there was none; but to reform 
the Republican party it is necessary 
first to admit that it needs reform, and 
to attack the abuses in an honest and 
determined spirit. No party can well 
correct the evils of another, and no 
party earnestly undertakes its own. 
For this reason political parties grow 
corrupt as they grow old, and finally 
perish —too offensive to the public 
morality tobe endured. It does not con- 
cern us yery much to consider whether 
the Republican party is capable of mak- 
ing an exception to this rule, and re- 
forming itself. Neither a Christian nor 
a philanthropist has any interest in par- 
ties as parties. His business is the pub- 
lie good. If any political organization 
exhausts its virtues in a single reform, 
we are under no more obligation to en- 
dure it in decay than to endure the 
dead bodies of our friends. Revive it, 
or bury it. 

Vital principles should prevail over 
empty names. Jackson has been very 
dead for some time, and people begin 
to suspect that Lincoln is dead too. 
But all correct principles of govern- 
ment are eternal. They are religious 
principles. Christ taught them, and 
was crucified. His ministers teach such 
of them as are agreeable to the people, 
and they are well received. A citizen 





nominated. Who can his clergyman 
be, that he has not yet learned that 
moral principles are not conditioned 
upon the action of any party caucus or 
convention? A prominent Methodist 
‘and politician thinks our civil service as 
good as that of any country, and ought 
to be satisfactory — forcing us to infer 
an indifference to moral and intellectual 
disabilities among State officials. We 
suggest that this brother's pastor preach 
on ‘* The Conflict of Religious Princi- 
ples with Political Tendencies,” or 
‘*Religious Obligations Imposed by 
Citizenship under a Free Govern- 
ment.” 

In these times congregations should 
be clearly reminded that religious obli- 
gations do not end with simply leading 
a pure life—that they must promote 
purity and truth outside of, as well as 
within them —and that they have no 
more right to vote for a thief, a liar, a 
drunkard, or an infidel, than to be one. 
Some say that Gen. Batler is a very 
bad man, but they would vote for him 
to have the prohibitory law enferced. 
They are both bad Christians and bad 
citizens who say so. We have no right 
to compromise with evil, or needlessly 
to imperil the State. A; sincere Chris- 
tian must have no share in the guilt of 
bad rulers. It is easy to imagine the 
surprise with which some of our best 
politicians will exclaim against the 
judgment that condemns them for the 
political sins of Andrew Johnson, whom 
they assisted to the eminence that gave 
him so much power for evil. _ They will 
find their appropriate» place among 
those who wiil be saying, ‘* Lord, when 
saw we Thee a hungered or athirst,” 
ete., ‘‘and did not minister unto Thee ? ” 
A bad citizen in this world must not ex- 
pect promotion to a better one. 

If this strict accountability for our 
political conduct were preached from 
all pulpits, would not the primary 
meetings seek candidates of u better 
moral character? Votes must eome 
from the pews of the churelies, and even 
the managers of the cgucuses weuld 
see the folly of nominating men who 
are famous for infamy. Low can the 
pulpit be guiltless if it raises no voice 
against our political sins, when. the 
moral tone of our polities is bringing 
general obloquy upon Republican forms 
of government? when Daniel Sickles, 
known at home and abroad chiefly as a 
criminal, represents our government at 
a European court? when Gen. Van 
Buren, a man incapable even of deny- 
ing kis complicity in fraud without be- 
traying so much of his character as to 
convince the world of his guilt, gets 
appointed chief of the American Com- 
mission at an International Exposition ? 
when Credit Mobilier and back pay 
scandals have undermined the remnant 
of respect which we sti!l could com- 
mand before the world? and when 
even the champion of the Salary Grab 
is winning considerable support in an 
effort to storm the gubernatorial chair 
of the State that boasts to be the moral 
and intellectual center of the new 
World? When were ever the standard 
principles of the Christian religion 
treated with more prattical. indiffer- 
ence ? When had ever the pulpit a more 
]-gitimate task than to eonfront these 
growing evils? 

Under our present laws, a large share 
of the responsibility for the good gov- 
ernment of the country ean only be dis- 
charged at the party caueases and con- 
ventions. Are our charch members 
found at these meetings? If a caucus 
should chance to conflict with a prayer- 
meeting, they would regard it a mortal 
sin to go to the caucus, but would feel 
that their whole duty to the world was 
discharged in a prayer for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. Of what avail can 
be these prayers of the men who scorn 
to do the work that God puts within 
their reach? Ever since the Christian 
era, the Church has liked to pray better 
than to work. The monastery is the 
monum-nt of this false notion. Men 
ask God for things that they will not go 
across the street to take f-om His hand. 
They pray for good governors; and 
when He says, ‘‘ make them,” they re- 
ply, ‘“‘Is thy servant a dog that he 
should defile himself with this busi- 
ness?” Such Christians are too good 
for this world. They are simply drones, 
and very much in the way. 

That some church members become 
contaminated in political conflict, only 
proves the defects of their training. 
Pure gold does not eorrode. Some 
church members used to swear and get 
drunk,and play the coward in the army ; 
but some did not. And without these, 
our national reproach would still abide 
upon us. Again the country calls Chris- 
tians to the rescue. 





The man who kiils himself may not 
be so bad as he who kills his neighbor ; 
and he who deceives himse!f may be 
better than he who deceives his neigh- 
bor; but God will judge self-destroy- 
ers and self-deceivers. 





some feryid August heat, and impart 
some possible portion of the satisfac- 
tion the day has given the writer. The 
preparation for the ascent alluded to 
was commenced, unconsciously, a few 
days previous, by footing it over the 
Gemini — which is equivalent to going 
up and down Bunker Hill Monument 
seventeen times and walking ten miles 
before noon. The next preparation was 
having forty nails driven into each sole, 
leaving their large pointed heads pro- 
jecting one eighth of an inch. Then 
followed a day’s work of tramping 
glaciers, scaling precipices, and mak- 
ing ascents without paths equal to 
twenty-seven monuments aforesaid, to 
say nothing of descents. The day 
afterwards (July 15) was commenced 
with a short excursion of three hours 
before breakfast in three inches of new 
fallen snow, with frozen shoes, not to 
say feet, up an ascent of 1,862 feet, to 
see the sun rise. The afternoon was 
spent in harmony with the morning. 
Then came to-day. 

The porter announced himself by a 
loud rap, and the time by saying, 
**two o’clock.” We rose at once, and 
were ready as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble. We moved out over a rough hill- 
side with, as yet, no hint of a summer 
morning. Half of an old moon par- 
tially illuminated eur way when not 
obseured by flying clouds. An ex- 
tremely rough precipice of 1,000 feet 
was descended with great care, and the 
lateral moraine of a glacier entered. 
It consisted of loose blocks of stone, 
from the smallest size to blocks twenty 
feet in diameter. Soon after the rough 
mountainous ice was entered, and the 
way picked and followed with some- 
thing of an idea of what might happen 
if the aforesaid nails should not hold, 
and we be dropped into a crevasse of 
unknown depth. Soon medial moraines 
were entered — vast winrows of rock, 
a hundred or two feet wide, forty high, 
and miles long. The path soon led up 
a branch glacier, and hints of morning 
began to appear, ; 

A cataract in the ice stream drove us 
from its bed, and up a rocky precipice, 
about 200 fect high. Breakfast for 


the second time was taken on a shelf 


Half way up, and the sun hung our din- 
ing-room with more gorgeous decora- 
tions than any fresco painter ever pro- 
posed. 

We soon came upon another glacier, 
stretching for milesevery way. Lasked 
the guide how far away that ever pres- 
ent enormous Matterhorn, that seemed 
within a pistol shot, was; and he said, 
**two hours’ walk.” Upthis vast piain 
we passed, until, soon after 6 o'clock, 
we reached the summit of the pass, 
2,871 feet higher than we started. We 
then went into the highest human hab- 
itation in Europe, 10,899 feet above the 
sea. 

Just before us stood the Breithorn, 
crowned with a few hundred feet of 
snow, looking rosy and warm in the 
morning sun-light. We had not thought 
of ascending it, but it looked too be- 
witching, too near, and the guide set- 
tled the question by saying he would 
show us all the lakes of Italy. It re 
quired three hours’ hard word to ascend, 
and would lengthen the regular time of 
our journey to about fifteen hours. It 
was now time to make special prepa- 
rations forice walking. Every man | 
had seen come in from an ice journey 
bad looked much the color of the nose 
of a hard drinker. And the regular 
thing to expect from an all-day trip 
in high altitudes, is to have every 
exposed part peel, not only once, but 
three times, and leave one looking like 
a new baby for a long time after. Not 
anxious to treble on ourselves St. 
Bartholomew’s style of martyrdom, 
we set anout devising protection. Now 
I dislike as much as Diogenes to have 
anything darken wy landscapes; but I 
accepted a double blue veil, and put 
over that a pair of green goggles. Be- 
ing roped together about ten feet apart, 
so that if one fell into a crevasse, or 
lost footing and slid down the moun- 
tain side, he need not go more than ten 
feet before he could be fished up, we 
set out. The landscape, or the snow- 
scape, was full bright enough. And 
when a neck blushed under the warm 
kisses of the sun, it had to coyly protect 
itself behind the upturned flange of a 
turn-down collar. 

The snow was yet perfectly hard. 
With difficulty the edge of the shoe 
could be driven in sufficiently to afford 
foothold in the steeper slopes. Then 
the guide cut amazingly small places, 
into which a toe or heel could be placed, 
and so we worked up. It may be con- 
ceived to be a difficult thing to go up 
stairs two hours at a time. But what if 
there are no stairs, and a thousand feet 
below you ? 

There spreads before me now that im- 
mense field of snow, mountain-plateau, 
side and summit covered. It stretched 
for miles. It crowned the tops. It 
was crowded off its precipices, show- 


ing a thickness of hundreds of feet. It) 





creaked under foot like a keen Decew-| 


ber morning. My veil was a mass of 
ice below my nose, and frozen to my 
beard. The ash alpenstock felt like a 
pitch-fork handle in a barn in winter. 
Then the wind began to blow. We 
sheltered ourselves under the lee the 
best we could, but then it blew right 
down the mountain. How perfectly 
huge it got to be. It improved and 
enlarged on acquaintanee. It got 
steeper also; more steps had to be cut. 
[t looxed much steeper above than be- 
low. And a breath of that thio air 
did not seem to be of any use whatever ; 
so we took more, and at a fearful rate. 
It was not one foot before the other, 
but one beside the other; and where 
steps where not cut, a foot dashed side- 
Ways against the mountain did not 
often leave its little print more than 
three inches above the other. 

Suddenly we looked over a precipice, 
and there was Zermat 5,370 teet below. 
Beyond were the vast Oberland Alps. 
Close by, twenty famous peaks. A lit- 
tle to the east, the vast reservoirs of 
the Gorner Glacier — itself at our feet, 
every moraine of its ten tributaries 
perfectly lined on its surface — a world 
of snow. But at the South, Ilaly — its 
three lakes perfectly outlined, but 
hardly Jargerthan on a map; and be- 
yond, the historic plains of Lombardy. 
Mont Blane reflected the sunlight to 
our eyes, and bid us hasten to her. 
We used what air there was in shouting 
Hallelujahs, and let breathing be sus- 
pended for 2 while. It is something 
tobe aboy> this world. You feel its 
swing, its rush through space. It has 
no mastery of you. You have put 
it under your feet. 

The keen air bit shrewdly. We could 
easily conceive ourselves to be one-fil- 
teenth of the way to the temperature 
of 200 degrees below zero. We re- 
membered the hard steep when we 
came down; and when we were not 
obliged to put our feet carefully in the 
cut step, we sat down, and with an alpen- 
stock for a break, shot away like the 
good old times of boyhood. O, what 
a thing an Alp would be for a sled-ride! 

Half an hour of long leap in the 
softened snow brought us down from 
the hut to where God had planted 
whole fields with His forget-me-nots ; 
and two hours later settled us at ease 
inourinn. Webhave been twelve hours 
ov foot, almost without resting; have 
been up Bunker Hill monument tairty 
times and down forty, beside putting a 
long distance behind us. We are tired, 
but we have lived high and long to-day. 


| If you want to know infinitely more 





about it than can be written, ask Rev. 
William V. Kelley, of New Brunswick, 
N.J., for he was on the spot, and he 


| sees more than can be told. 


Henry W. WARREN. 
Val Tournanche, July 16, 1873. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
BY PROF. G. BROWN GOODE. 


President Lovering, in his address of 
welcome, said that “shaving reached ma- 
turity, the Association was now in its 
manhood, entering on its twenty-second 
year.” Between eight and nine hundred 
members are on its roll. 

It will be interesting to note the 
range of subjects discussed by this im- 
portant body. Of the 157 papers pre- 
sented, three were devoted to social sci- 
ence, five to ethnology, one to philol- 
ogy, thirty-six to zoology, six to bota- 
ny, six to paleontology, thirty-two to 
geology, seyen to chemistry and min- 
eralogy, ten to astronomy, forty to 
physics, mathematics and statistics, 
and seven to meteorology. These fig- 
ures indicate the general drift of Amer- 
ican scientifle thought at the present 
day. The small number of papers on 
philology and social science is due to 
the existence of associations devoted 
especially to those sciences. The 
chemists are about to organize a simi- 
lar society. 

An unusually large number of the 
papers embodied the results of personal 
investigation. Prof. Henry, of, the 
Smithsonian Institute, expressed bis 
gratification at this. While not con- 
demning theory and speculation, he 


| considered fxets by far the most impor- 


tant. This very thing, however, les- 
sened the interest of the meetings; for 
the generalizations of science are always 
more attractive than the laborious in- 
vestigations upon which they are based. 

Hon. L. H. Morgan, of Rochester, 
read a paper on the ‘ Architecture of 
the American Aborigines,” in support 
of his theory that the aborigines of 
North and Central America, except the 
Esquimaux, are of one stock. Prof. T. 
Sterry Hunt, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, presented bis 
views on the metamorphoses of rocks 
and the formation of mountain-chains. 
while other views were defended in 
two papers by Prof. Dana. Prof. Niles 
gave an interesting account of ‘‘ some 
spontaneous fractures, movements. and 
expansions of rock observed in Monson, 
Mass. 

Prof. F. B. Hough read a paper *‘ On 
the Duty of Governments in the Preser- 








— — 


vation of Ferests,” claiming that the in- 
judicious cutting away of forests pro- 
duces Croughts and floods, and tends to 
great injury of climate and soil. 

Dr. Newberry, of Columbia College, 

escribed some enormous fossil fishes 
trom the paleozoic rocks of Ohio. 

Profs. Peiree and Hilgard, of the 
Coast Survey, made several interesting 
communications on subjects relating to 
their work. Dr. Le Comte, of Phila- 
delphia, presented some ‘“ Hints for the 
Promotion of Evonomic Entomology in 
the United States.” Prof. Rice, of Mid- 
dietown, described the effects of certain 
poisons on mollusks. 

Prof. Wileer, of Cerneli University, 
read several papers on anatomical sub- 
jects. E. B, Eliott, of Washington, 
gave a series of valuable statistics on 
questions of finance, coinage and popu- 
lation. 

A lively discussion followed Prof. 
Swallow’s paper on ‘The Origin of 
Species,” in avhieh he made several ar- 
guments against evolution. He was 
supported by Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, 
while the evolutionists were brilliantly 
defended by Profs. Gilland Morse. The 
presidential address, by Prof. Smith, of 
Kentucky, was mainly devoted to the 
game subject. A full report of this ad- 
dress, with abstracts of all the impor- 
tant papers read at the meeting, may 
be found in an Extra of the New York 
Tribune, soon to be published. 

Not the least pleasant feature of the 
meeting was the cordial reception by 
the citizens of Portland, who provided 
every facility for business and pleasure. 
Pleasant excursions were arranged by 
them, including a sail among the islands 
of Casco Bay, a mammoth clam-bake 
ut Orchard Beach, a deep-sea dredging 
ex¢ursion,and trips tothe White Mount- 
ains and St. Joho, N. B. The next 
meeting will be held in Hartford, in 
August, 1874. 





“SSOATHOLIC PILGRIMAGES. 

There are signs of a growing interest 
in the piigrimages to Paray-le-Monial, 
especially since the announcement has 
been made that it will take place under 
the auspices of a Duke. Nonew enter- 
prise has much chance of attracting at- 
tention in England, unless it be brought 
out under the patronage of some sort 
of Lord. On th: other hand, an under- 
taking favored by the co-operation and 
direct supervision of a Duke is sure be- 
forehand of success; and the religious 
excursion to Paray-le-Monial has not 
only a Dake — the Duke of Norfolk — 
for a patron, but bas alsoa Lord — Lord 
Walter Kerr—for a Secretary. The 
Duke of Norfolk will walk, limagine, at 
the head of the procession; but those 
who want tickets must send post-office 
orders to Lord Walter Kerr. 

Several newspapers express astonish- 
ment at educated people being capable 
of believing that Jesus Christ really 
appeared to a French peasant girl at 
the said Paray-le-Monial; and some 
ask whether this sort of thing is com- 
patible with the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. I don't see that the 
question of education has much to do 
with it. There are plenty of edueated 
men who happen to be Catholics; and 
if they are good Catholics they are 
bound to believe, or at least not actually 
to disbelieve, the teaching of their 
Church. Joseph Le Maistre and Mon- 
talembert, whatever their private judg- 
ment might say to them on the subject, 
both would have had to accept the 
miraculous apparition of Paray-ie-Mo- 
nial, and doubtless would have accepted 
it even as itis accepted by Dr. Newman 
and proclaimed by Archbishop Man- 
ning. If, however, Le Maistre was not 
an educated man, where among great 
writers, or amovg great melaphysicians, 
are we to find one? The story of Ma- 
rie Alacoque, the young lady to whom 
the apparition in question was vouch- 
safed, was told the other day, in my 
presence, to a very devout Catholic, 
who is also, odd as it may seem, 4 per- 
son of sense— who is, moreover, an 
experienced officer, a great traveler, 
and inclined, in worldly matters, to be 
skeptical. He began by pronouncing 
it ‘‘ all stuff.” Whea, however, he was 
assured that Archbishop Manning had 
declared it to be all truth, he said, with 
an imperfectly repressed smile, that 
that ended the matter, and that he 
could only take the view of it that was 
taken by his Church. 

Now, | know nothing about either the 
Duke of Norfolk or Lord Kerr; it seems 
to me that their participation in the re- 
ligious celebration fixed for the 2d of 
September, may be fairly looked upon 
as an act of obedience more than as an 
actof faith. The discipline of the Cath- 
olic Church does not allow, as with us 
Protestants, belief on this, disbelief on 
that point. Pilgrimages are the order 
of the day just now in France; and it is 
quite possible, and indeed it is prob- 
able, and all but certain, that the object 
of these pilgrimages is to awaken a re- 
ligious, and at the same time a mon- 
archical feeling in the breasts of the 
French peasantry. — N. Y. Times Cor- 
respondent. 
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pOCTRINAL PAPERS. 
THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


BY REV. D. SHERMAN, D. D. 


For the outward form, the material 
expression of Protestantism, we entcr- 
tain no fears. The rate of growth in 
numbers and strength surpasses that 
of any other form of religion to-day. 
The Catholics, though aided in this 
country by a large emigration, and 
spurred to w=usual exertion, are not 
able to keep pace with it. On this 
side we have everything to inspire us 
with epnfidence. 

But we are to bear in mind _ that 
Protestantism has never conquered by 
material weapons. Without any anx- 
iety on the material side, there is al- 
ways danger of spiritual declension—of 
the weakening of the springs of relig- 
ious life —of the decay, if not of the 
eclipse of the faith of which the Refor- 
mation was born, and through whose 
agency we hope for the future tri- 
umphs of spiritual religion. The 
strength of a Church does not consist 
in its numbers or material furnishings ; 
but in the type and tone of piety pre- 
vailing among its members. The 
most fatal decay begins at the heart, 
often at the period when the cause is 
borne on to the highest point of out- 
ward advancement. Faith is a varia- 
ble quantity, aud so sensitive to the 
touch of worldly influences as often to 
evaporate when we regard it as most 
securely crystallized in some dog- 
matic statement, or intrenched in some 
venerable form or foundation. The 
security of the Church, on the human 
side, is found in the regenerate and 
sanctified life of the people, rather 
than in any external expressions of that 
life. 

The susceptibility to this inward de- 
cay is not peculiar to Protestantism. 
It is an incident of all systems of vital 
religion, which tend, with lapse of 
time, to derangement, to the decline 
of the spiritual forces, to run down like 
a time piece. Like that of other 
systems, the life of Protestantism at 
different periods varies in its range, 
vigor and intensity ; and itis very proper 
that we should inquire whether the 
present be one of the periods of de- 
cline — of the ebb in the tide of the inner 
life of the Church. 

That the present is a time of a great 
deal of practical faith in the churches, 
we are happy to believe is indicated by 
incontrovertible facts. At the same 
time there are other facts indicative of 
a less intense and firm faith than that 
enjoyed in some other stages in the 
progress of Christianity. Two or three 
only of these can be referred to in this 
article. 

Does not the brazen front of worldli- 
ness and false religion,in their persistent 
stand against the progress of the gospel, 
indicate, at least, some touches of this 
decay? The early Church was lion- 
hearted, prepared to fight with beasts 
at Ephesus, and to attack in force the 
multiplied forms of vice in the ancient 
world. Paganism, false philosophy, 
the abandoned classes of a debased 
civilization, and even the civil power, 
fell before the blast of their rams’ 
horns. Truth had no command to 
give, which they had not the courage 
to enforce. The reformations along 
the track of history imitated the spirit of 
the primitive Church. The truth was 
thundered with a vehemence and an 
assurance that carried conviction to the 
heart of the foe, and brought the world 
to their feet. 

In the pulpit of to-day we miss this 
positive, resolute, militant attitude of 
the Church. We are apologetic. We 
dread to face the foe and to come to a 
death grapple. We think it possible 
to save an effusion of blood by flanking 
his lines, by compromise, by binding 
him with silken cords, or golden 
chains. ,The idea that he may be driven 
to unconditional surrender, and his re- 
sources annihilated or appropriated by 
faith, is dimly before us. We have a 
mighty God, no doubt; but He is 
weighted and hampered by a great 
many insuperable difficulties. Satan is 
too much for him. The Church sees 
what is impossible—a poor kind of 
vision. The Church imperatively 
needs an invincible faith that removes 
mountains, that stops the mouths of 
lions, that dares to storm the strong- 
holds of the enemy, and that resolutely 
undertakes to uproot the most inveter- 
ate evils of society. Before such a 
faith, intemperance, infidelity, false 
religion, and the abandoned classes 
would yield. To it nothing would be 
impossible. 

The diffused doubt of our age indi- 
cates the decay of faith. Doubt im- 
pregnates the atmosphere of society. 
The malarious influence extends into 
our churches. These facts on the sur- 
face indicate a change in the condition 
of the inward life. A positive, angu- 
lar gospel is not liked; the edge is 
dulled. Our faith must be smoothed 
and polished. Vital faith makes bold, 
massive movements. Methodism did not 
begin in a skirmish—an attempt to sub- 
due the foe in detail; the host moved on 
his works. The days of revivals were 
days of power. Do we not to a degree 
lack this burly, courageous faith ? 

The decline in the enjoyment of 
worship and of the Word of God 
marks also the progress of this decay. 
The Bible is studied too perfunctorily, 
and worship is abbreviated so as to 
take the least time possible — is reduc- 
ed to the lowest term. We no doubt 
feel the need of the gospel; but we 
like to take it only in homepathic 
doses, and in golden spoons. What 
would Howe, and Barrow and Baxter, 
who preached two hours at a time, say 
to our short services and long vaca- 
tions? With a great many, the gospel 
is littlke—the mode of its administration 
everything. 


CALLED TO HOLINESS. 


A SHORT SERMON, BY REV L. HAW- 
KINS. i «CF 

“ For God hath not called us unto anelean- 

ness, but unto holiness.” — I THESS. iy. 7. 

The term holiness is from the old 
Anglo Saxon word hal, which means, 
sound, safe, whele ; and when applied 
to the soul, or man’s moral nature, it 
means ,healthfulness, or an entire free- 
dom from the terrible disease of sin. 
It is a condition of the soul analo- 
gous to that of the body when in the 
enjoyment of perfect and entire health ; 
and it is in this condition of perfect 
spiritual health that God designs His 
creatures to live, and for which He has 
made ample provision in the plan of 
salvation. 

The term holiness also implies the 
idea of cleanliness, purity; and when 
applied to the soul, a perfect freedom 
from all moral defilement; and ali 
through the Bible are we clearly taught 
that this is the experience that God 
would have us enjoy ; and so anxious is 
He that we should have this experi- 
ence, He has left nothing undone to 
provide it for us, even to the delivering 
up of His only begotten Son to make it 
possible that men might be made holy. 
From every quarter comes the voice of 
God calling us unto holiness of heart 
and life. 

First. This calls comes to us from 
the Bible — from God’s written word. 
From this sacred record we find that in 
every age the standard that God has 
established in His Church for experi- 
ence, character and conduct, is that of 
entire holiness. Hence we hear Him 
saying to Abraham, who may be re- 
garded as the head of the visible 
Church under the patriarchical dis- 
pensation, ‘‘ Iam the Almighty God; 
walk before Me, and be thou perfect.” 
Gen. xvii. 1. Under the Levitical dis- 
pensation, the same standard was main- 
tained; hence we hear Him saying to 
His ancient people, ‘‘For I am the 
Lord, your God; ye shall therefore 
sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be 
holy, for Iam holy. . . . For I am the 
Lord that bringeth you up out of the 
land of Egypt, to be your God; ye 
shall therefore be holy, for I am holy.” 
Lev. xi. 44, 45. Again, ** Speak unto 
all the congregation of the children of 
Israel, and say unto them, ye shall 
be holy, for I, the Lord your God, am 
holy.”"—Lev. xix. 2. Again, ‘* Sanc- 
tify yourselves, therefore, and be ye 
holy, for I am the Lord your God.” 
‘** And ye shall be holy unto Me, for I, 
the Lord, am holy and have severed 
you from other people, that ye should 
be Mine.”—Ley. xx. 7, 26. Again, 
‘*That ye may remember, and do all 
my commandments, and be holy unto 
your God."—Num. xv. 40. Again, 
‘* Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord 
thy God.”—Deut. xvii. 13. Such was 
the standard that God set up in His 
Church, for character and conduct, 
under the dispensation of types and 
shadows. 

Are we to suppose that this standard 
has been lowered any under the gospel 
dispensation? If God demanded holi- 
ness of heart and life in the twilight 
dispensation,does He allow anything less 
than this,in the dispensation of noon 
tide light and glory? And though, 
practically, the standard of holiness in 
the Church at the present day, may 
have been greatly lowered from the 
above divine requirements, yet such 
has not been done by God's orders, or 
permission even, by any means. Let 
us notice what the call is, under the 
New Testament dispensation. 

Christ, in His sermon on the Mount, 
says, ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.”—Matt. v. 8. The same call 
comes to us by the apostle Paul, ‘I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.”—Rom. xii. 1. Again, 
‘*Having, therefore, these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God.”—II Cor. vii. 1. Again, ** Fol- 
low peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall the Lord.” 
Heb. xii. 14. Also, in the quotation 
which stands at the head of this article, 
‘*For God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto holiness.” —I 
Thess. iv.7. The apostle Peter also 
re-echoes the same call, ‘‘ But as He 
which hath called you is holy, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation, be- 
cause it is written, Be ye holy, for I 
am holy.”—I Peter, i. 15, 16. 

Many other quotations might be 
given, but these are sufficient to show 
that all through the Scriptures God’s 
voice comes to us like clarion notes, 
calling us to beholy. And let it be re- 
membered that this call is imperative, 
coming to us in positive commands, 
which we can can no more fail to obey 
than the command to remember the 
Sabbath day, or to honor our parents, 
or to pray, or to worship God. 

Secondly. This call comes to us 
through the institutions and ordinances 
of the Church. It was for this purpose 
that the Church was instituted in the 
world, that through it God could call 
the world to holiness. It is His speak- 
ing-trumpet, and in every sermon, and 
in every prayer, and in every song this 
note should be heard. This was the 
apostle’s idea of the mission of the 
Church when he said, ‘‘ And he gave 
some, apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pas- 
tors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ ; 
till we all came in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 








measure of the stature of the fullness 


of Christ.”—Eph. iv. 11, 13. The mis- 
sion’ Of the Church is not simply to 
make men wiser and mere respectable. 
It does this, but while it does it, it is to 
make them holy in heart and life. If 
the ** work of the ministry” does not 
tend to the ‘‘ edifying of the body of 
Christ,” if it does not bring men into 
“the unity of the faith,” and to a 
‘“« knowledge of the Son of God” and 
‘‘untoa perfect man ;” if it does not bring 
men up “unto the measure of the full- 
ness of Christ,” then that work is to a 
great extené a failure; for that is the 
legitimate work for which God insti- 
tuted the ministry. 

God forbid that this trumpet should 
ever give an uncertain sound, but that 
at all times, and everywhere, men 
should hear through the Church God’s 
voice calling them to holiness. 

Thirdly. We are called to holiness 
through the providences of God, espe- 
cially in the afflictions that fall upon 
us. There are those who think that all 
our trials are of a penal character, sent 
upon us to punish <s for our transgres- 
sions. This may be true in many in- 
stances, but not always. Job's friends 
were of this opinion concerning him, 
in his great affliction, yet they were 
mistaken; and men make the same 
mistakes at the present day. Afflic- 
tions are often evidences of God's love 
toward us, rather than his displeasure, 
and come to us as a-voice calling us toa 
higher and better life. Two passages 
of Scripture may be quoted on this 
point: ‘* My son, despise not the chas- 
tening of the Lord, neither be weary of 
His correction; for whom the Lord 
loveth He correcteth, even as a father 
the son in whom he delighteth.”—Proy. 
iii. 11,12, ‘* For whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom He receiveth. If ye endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons, for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not? But if ye 
be without chastisement, whereof all 
are partakers, then are ye bastards and 
not sons. Furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh, which corrected us, 
and we gave them reverence; shall we 
not much rather be in subjection unto 
the Father of spirits, and live?” For 
they verily chastened us after their own 
pleasure, but He for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of His holiness.” 
Heb. xii. 6, 10. 

In all the chastening, therefore, that 
God sends upon us, we ought to hear 
His voice calling us to be holy. And 
how much of comfort, also, will tkis 
thought bring to us, when passing 
through sore trials. And this will al- 
ways be the effect of afflictions if we 
ask God to sanctify them to our good. 

Fourthly. We are called to holi- 
ness by the voice of the Holy Ghost 
speaking to our consciences. How 
many there are in the Church to-day 
whose religious experience fails to give 
them satisfaction. They know they 
have been converted, and even now are 
the children of God, and yet their souls 
are not in the enjoyment of a perfect 
rest. They are certain there is some- 
thing better forthem. They are long- 
ing for an experience that is richer, 
deeper, fuller, than what they now 
have. They are hungering and thirst- 
ing for righteousness. This dissatis- 
faction with the present measure of 
grace, and a longing for more, is born 
within the soul by the Holy Ghost. It 
is the voice of God speaking to our 
hearts, and calling us to holiness, 
which is the only experience that brings 
perfect peace and rest. Not that there 
will ever be a point in our experience 
where we will not desire to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of God; 
but this experience gives us such a 
blessed consciousness of fullness. 

I think it is safe to say that no person 
who was faithful to the light God gave 
in conversion, but what soon heard the 
voice of God speaking to his heart and 
calling him to holiness. It is one of 
the offices of the Holy Ghost to bring 
believers, who are walking in the clear 
light of justification, under conviction 
for holiness; and thus God calls them 
by His Spirit. 

In conclusion, I would say that it is 
of the utmost importance, that, hear- 
ing this call of God to be holy, we obey 
it. As stated above, this call is imper- 
ative. It is not optional with us whether 
we be holy or not, any more than it is 
optional whether or not we repent. 
Many good people look upon the expe- 
rience of entire holiness as a very de- 
sirable experience for the favored few 
for whom God has designed it; but 
they do not consider it as belonging to 
them, and consequently make no effort 
to obtain it. Others believe it is for 
them if they will comply with the con- 
ditions on which it is offered; but the 
conditions demand more than they are 
willing to grant, and so they fail of the 
experience. Now this experience of 
perfected holiness is for all of God’s 
children; and when a soul is brought 
under conviction for it, by the Word 
and Spirit of God, he must go forward 
and seek it, or he will lose what grace 
he already has. No believer can close 
his ears to this call of God to holiness 
with safety. He will certainly back- 
slide if he does. Disobedience at this 
point is just as dangerous and destruc- 
tive to religious life as at any other 
point. 

Reader, have you heard the voice of 
God calling you to holiness? Having 
heard, have you obeyed the call, and 
are you to-day walking in the clear 
light of full salvation ? 








Had the wise men who saw the star 
of Bethiehem and hastened to worship 
Him whom it heralded, been like some 
modern ** wise men,” they would have 
found some “natural cause” for the 
phenomenon, and then claimed homage 
for the discovery. They surely would 
not haye sought Jesus, or done Him 
honor 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MILES STANDISH, THE PURITAN! 
CAPTAIN. 


From a very interesting volume, writ- 
ten by Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, bearing 
the above title, we gather a few inci- 
dents in the early history of the Pil- 
grims. 

Their first year was one of peculiar 
hardship and suffering. Landing late 
in the autumn, they had no sufficient 
protection from the severity of the win- 
ter. Exposure invited disease, and 
death made sad havoc in this heroic 
band, so that in less than a year one 
half of their number died. The whole 
number of males Jeft was only twenty. 
This was the darkest period in their bis- 
tory. Everything seemed yielding to 
the destroying angel, but the indomi- 
table will of these sturdy Pilgrims. 
Many of the Indians were opposed to 
any friendly intercourse with the white 
men, and were anxious for the exter- 
mination of the colony. Among the 
friendly chiefs was Massasoit. 

At this trying period the alarming news 
was received that he had been defeated 
in a battle with the Narragansets, which 
proved to be more disastrous than first 
reported. Two friendly chiefs, by the 
name of Squantum and Hobomok, by 
their friendship for the whites were pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the savages who re- 
mained unfriendly. They started on a 
journey to visit Massasoit with a friend- 
ly message from the Pilgrims. On 
their way they entered a wigwam at 
Namasket, when suddenly it was sur- 
rounded by a band of savages com- 
manded by Corbitant, a petty chief of 
the Massasoits, residing in the present 
town of Middleborough, on the Namas- 
ket River, just above the bridge which 
passes from the Green to the Four Cor- 
ners on the Plymouth road. This. man 
was endeavoring to excite a revolt 
against Massasoit, assailing the Pil- 
grims with the most opprobrious lan- 
guage, and storming at the peace which 
had been made with them by Massasoit 
and the tribes on the Cape. Corbitant 
was also trying to enter into an alli- 
ance with the Narraganset Indians 
against Massasoit and the Pilgrims. 
He entered the wigwam brandishing a 
knife, and approached Squantum to kill 
him, saying, “‘when Squantum was 
dead the English will have lost their 
tongue.” Just then Hobomok escaped, 
and outrunning his pursuers reached 
Plymouth, not knowing the fate of his 
companion. 

These were sad tidings, indicating 
that a very perilous storm was gather- 
ing. 

Gov. Bradford immediately assem- 
bled all the men of the colony, which 
numbered only twenty, to decide what 
should be done. After earnest prayer 
and deliberation, they were united in 
the opinion that should they suffer their 
friends and allies to be thus assailed 
with impunity, none of the Indians, 
however kindly disposed, would dare 
to enter into friendly relations with 
them. They therefore resolved to send 
one half their whole number, only twen- 
ty men, under Capt. Standish, with Ho- 
bomok as their guide, to seize Corbi- 
tant and avenge the outrage. Never 
did a heroic band undertake a more 
chivalric adventure. 

The morning of the 14th of August 
was dark and stormy. Regardless of 
wind and rain, Capt. Standish led his 
valiant companions through the narrow 
dripping paths of the forest. It was 
late in the afternoon when they reached 
the secluded sput within four miles of 
Namasket. Here they concealed them- 
selves that they might fall upon their 
foe in the darkness of night. Every 
man received minute instructions what 
part he was to perform. 

The night was so dark with clouds and 
rain, that they could hardly see a hand’s 
breadth before them. They lost their 
way, and, after groping for some time 
in the tangled thicket, happily found 
theirtrail. It was after midnight when, 
wet and weary, they arrived within 
sight of the glimmering fires of Namas- 
ket. Silently they crept into the midst 
of the wigwams of the enemy. The 
darkness of the night and the wailings 
of the storm caused even the wary In- 
dians to be deaf to their approach. 
Muskets were fired to terrify the say- 
ages, and Capt. Standish, with three 
or four of his men, rushed into the 
chieftain’s hut. The Indians, terrified 
by the midnight surprise and the report of 
the muskets, were bereft of reason ; and 
many in their endeavor to escape were 
severely wounded. At last, order was 
restored, Squantum rescued, and Corbi- 
tant himself so frightened that he signed 
a treaty of submission and friendship. 
This heroic achievement taught the 
hostile Indians that they could not es- 
cape the avenging hand of the white man. 

As a result of this adventure, many 
sachems sent in the expression of their 
desire to enter into a friendly alliance 
with the Pilgrims. Even Canonicus, 
the hostile and warlike chief of the 
Narragansets, sent an embassy to Plym- 
outh, with the object of treating for 
peace. 

The opening scene in this incident, 
which has been embalmed in the well- 
known verses of Longfellow, the artist 
has chosen as the subject of the fine 
tinted lithograph, which is offered to 
the subscribers of this paper. [See ad- 
vertisement in another column. ] 








A QUIET SUMMER HOME. 

With a weary minister, the first 
thing is to secure a vacation; the next 
is, where to go. He does not want a 
crowd; he has been in a jostle and jam 
all the year; and so, if wise, he ‘will 
shun Saratoga, and should he need the 
water, let it be brought to him. But 
keep out of the excitement, nor dance 
to the tune of five dollars a day. He 





wants the ministry of his mother na- 


ture — her sweet breath upon his burn- 


jing temples and “heated brow (fam 


writing now for brains)—her soft 
mosses for his aching fect (not from 
fashionable “ patent leather,” but érav- 
el) —her soothing tones and sweetly 
remembered lullaby for his chafed spir- 
it; and so he will go to the forest, to 
the solitudes and seclusion of the woods 
of Maine, or Northern New York — go 
where he hears no human voices, save 
of his company, no calls for service of 
etiquette, nothing to tax mind or 
heart. 

Now, to fulfill all these conditions, 
one must find a rare spot on ihis globe ; 
and yet it may be found. Go to the 
Maine woods. Take conveyance to 
Bangor by cars or boat (the last is 
preferable for those fond of water trav- 
el) ; while, as to expense, and this is an 
important factor in a preacher’s prob- 
lems, there is no real difference between 
the routes. The boat advertises fare 
three dollars; but you are charged two 
dollars for a stateroom, and your meals 
will cost a dollar and a half, while the 
time will be thirty-six hours. The cars 
will run you through in ten hours, and 
take from your purse six dollars. From 
Bangor to Matawamkeag by rail, sixty- 
five miles; stage to Medway, twelve 
miles; then into your birch canoe and 
off. (For further particulars, see a 
poem, ‘ The Birch Canoe ” [when pub- 
lished], by Emeritus Professor Tall- 
fellow.) 

But I did not intend going to Maine 
when I took my pen. I have been on 
the old beat again this year, and on my 
return, having a week to spend, I 
looked around for a quiet retreat, and 
a friend suggested Campton, N. H. 
But where is Campton? Go to the 
Lowell depot, and having purchased the 
required amount of paste-board ($4.15), 
seat yourself in a comfortable car at 
8.30 A. M., and at 1 Pp. M. you will find 
your personal consciousness in Plym- 
outh, N. H. Now, when you have 
dined, look around the corner of the 
ho‘el, and observe a stage marked 
‘* Plymouth and Campton.” No horses 
are as yet attached; yet. fear not to 
maze) boldly into it and take your seat. 
Some one will tell you, ‘‘ we’re not 
ready yet,” but do not budge; tip him 
a wink and just remark, ina slow and 
impressive manner, ‘‘I am.” Over a 
sandy road, up and down terrible hills, 
you will roll on until 3 o'clock, when 
you will be told by the driver, ‘ this is 
Campton! Your next vocal exercise will 
be ‘‘ to Frank Chase’s ;” then off you go, 
and over a level road, through a fine 
specimen of ‘ forest primeval,” and 
after a drive of a mile, you find your- 
self in front of a good looking farm 
house, white, with green blinds; and a 
stout, smooth faced man, with a frank, 
honest eye, and a genial smile, will 
open the door of the coach, and invite 
you to alight. It is Frank Chase, one 
who will exert himself to make you 
happy and contented while you remain. 
Mr. Chase can accommodate about 
thirty-five guests, while in this vicinity 
as many as 600 people have been spend- 
ing the summer months; and what is 
remarkable, some of them have been 
here for ten years in succession. 

Now, the secret of this is, that the 
people have adopted the wise policy of 
giving to their guests an equivalent for 
their money. No sponging, no rob- 
bery ; but square, honest dealing ; good 
rooms, clean beds, and the best that 
grows to eat, and well cooked. Ihave 
been here now nearly a week, and a 
better furnished table I have never seen. 
The food is raised here, and fresh from 
the garden and farm. You see the 
milk drawn from the cow, the vegeta- 
bles from the ground, and the bread 
from the oven. The poultry yard fur- 
nishes your eggs and poultry, and the 
pastures your tender meats. Fresh 
mackerel and salmon astonished us on 
Friday, so that the most devout Catholic 
need not to violate the canon law. 

When I tell my readers ‘hat you have 
all this, with careful attendance, with 
the magnificent scenery of this mount- 
ain region thrown in, for one dollar per 
day, or, according to your room, seven 
to ten dollars per week, you will say, 
‘this is the place forme.” And this is 
the ruling price through all this region. 
Here the poet Whittier found the love- 
liest picture he had ever seen; while 
on the hillside, yonder, Starr King 
sketched that glowing picture, ‘‘ View 
from the Old Red School-house,” which 
has charmed so many lovers of nature. 


M. T. 
CaMPTON, August 30, 1873. 





Our Social Mlecting. 
PERILS BY STRONG DRINK. 

When [ was asailor, and drank hard, 
often, thovgh down, my bed was not 
soft. It may have been solid, but not 
always safe. I awoke one morning, 
after a drunken spree, and found my- 
self lying upon a stringer of a wharf, 
just wide enough for my body — a high 
pile of boards on one band, the deep, 
dark waters on the other. I could not 
have turned in my drunken sleep to the 
right, as the boards touched me; had I 
turned to the left, I should have got into 
the sea below me. I wasstartled! It 
served tosober me. Carefully I turned, 
and slowly crawled to a safe place ; and 
then, trembling like a leaf, looked upon 
the spot where I had spent the night. 

Too drunk to know where I was go- 
ing, or what I was doing, I had reached 
that dangerous place, and when I 
awoke was lying on my back in that 
perilous situation. God must have 
watched me that night, and His care 
saved me from a watery grave. 

Again, at another time, I was travel- 
ing alone with horse and wagon. It 
was night, I came to a river, crossed 
by a bridge. At the foot of the hill 
where the bridge joined the shore, the 
horse stopped. I struck him with the 
whip. He reared and backed. It was 
either too dark, or I was too drunk to 
see from where I sat what startled the 
horse, Jumping out I staggered along, 
took him by the bits, and peering into 
darkness, saw what made my hair stand 





on my head! But a any in ad- 
vance of orse, the bridge was up 
for bee frightful fall and a wa- 
te ave would have ended that ride, 
om! the horse sprang forward instead 
of backward. A notice had becn put 
up, but I did)not see it; and no light 
was suspended to warn the nightly 
traveler of his danger. I have often 
thought of these two instances as re- 
markable escapes from a drunken 
death. God is good! A. 


HOW SHALL WE SAVE THE YOUNG? 

A pastor of my acquaintance has de- 
vised, a plan which he is putting in 
practice to this erfd, as follows : — 

1st. Lecture on amusements, being 
careful to tell the people that dominoes, 
dice, backgammon, calisthenics, and 
Copenhagen are exhilarating and prop- 
er —that theatricals, to any extent to 
which country communities can go, af- 
ford work for a few, and amusement 
for many, and should therefore be en- 
couraged. Tell the people that those 
old fogies who prate of the impiety of 
these things, are incapacitated by age or 
hard work — never by grace — for their 
enjoyment. Remind them that cards 
and cotillions are practised by the great, 
and are innocent, if your company is 
select. Announce, especially to the 
young, that the love for kissing-parties 
does not militate against piety, nor does 
indulgence in them, provided they do 
not indulge on their regular prayer- 
meeting evenings. Tuke care to stop 
the mouths of all gainsayers by telling 
them you have carefully weighed your 
words, and may be depended upon to 
stand by them; and that it is the most 
foolish thing imaginable for any people 
to disagree with their pastor in such 
matters. 

2d. Advertise the public that you 
have secured a suite of rooms in which 
you propose to hold weekly or bi-week- 
ly sociables, to which you invite the 
young people of the town to witness 
shows, engage in promenades, with 
ball-room exercises interspersed, and to 
play ad lib. — that you will intermit the 
exercises for a nice supper—all at a 
nominal expense. Urge every mem- 
ber of your church and congregation to 
act as a special rallying committee 
among the young people of other con- 
gregations. 

Judging from the visible results of 
the working of the plan, so far as it has 
been carried out, it will succeed admi- 
rably in the following particulars : 

lst, in assembling a large company 
at every sociable; 2d, in dissipating 
any spiritual awakening which may 
exist among the young; 3d, in destroy- 
ing the taste of young people for any 
social religious exercises; 4th, in 
marvelously thinning out the class and 
prayer-meetings of the community ; 5th, 
in multiplying the number of those 
who patronize the weekly dance at the 
tavern hall, which occurs on the even- 
ing following the sociable. 

Well executed, this plan is tolerably 
certain to save many young folks frem 
holiness and heaven. 

G. W. Norris. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 


We stood by the sick bed of a-dear 
sister, anxiously watching from day to 
day, as the doctors told us she must die. 
She assured us of her rest and trust in 
the Saviour, and repeating many pre- 
cious promises, would earnestly tell us 
to ‘“‘never fear the last hour, for 
Jesus gives such peace. O, yes; such 
peace; there is no fear.” How real 
seemed the grace and peace promised 
in every hour of need ; how doubly pre- 
cious the*Saviour’s sustaining power 
and love. The Lord has more work 
here for His child, for He is tenderly re- 
storing her to health. We saw another 
sufferer, who in health had professed to 
be at ease in a faith which depends 
upon works rather than the sweet trust 
that ‘* Jesus paid it all.” She, too, 
seemed near death. ‘* Oif Ionly knew 
where I was going, I shouid be willing 
to die; but it is so dark! I am not sat- 
isfied! Tell me, where am I going?” 

Can we estimate at such an hour the 
preciousness of an abiding faith, a sure 
hope in Christ —the comfort of know- 
ing in whom we have believed? What 
joy that we may know and love this 
Friend in health; may rest in Him, so 
that when the hour of weakness and 
suffering comes, when all else seems 
fading away, we may rest peacefully 
and securely without a doubt, with per- 
fect assurance that if we leave our 
earthly home, we are really going toa 
bright, eternal home, to dwell forever 
with this blessed Friend. L. 


Our devoted and lately bereaved sis- 
ter Sharp writes of the late camp-meet- 
ing at South Framingham, which closed 
on Tuesday, Sept. 2: ** We have cause 
to praise God for the glorious results at- 
tending the faithful labors of both pas- 
tors and laymen. The one great theme 
at the stand and inthe tents was full 
salvation. This is what the Church 
needs. On Thursday evening, instead 
of the usual praying circle, the ministers 
came down in front of the stand, and 
joined together in earnest pleading with 
the Lord for a baptism of fire upon 
their hearts, that they might be ‘ en- 
dued with power” to work for their 
Master. 

Rev. Wm. MecDonald’s sermon on 
Sunday, from the words, ‘‘ Raise up a 
standard,” was a clear explanation of 
Christian holiness, and an earnest ap- 

eal to both saint and sinner to seek 
it; and as we listened to Rev. Daniel 
Steele’s presentation of this glorious 
subject, we could not for a moment 
doubt that this power was given to man 
now, as well as in the apostles’ time — 
for in his face shone forth the love of 
Jesus, showing a consciousness that he 
was wholly His. 

The singing was soul-stirring; the 
love-feast on Sabbath morning, a little 
foretaste of heaven. Two hundred and 
thirty spoke in an hour and forty min- 
utes, with alternate singing. 1 think 
I have never enjoyed a camp-mecting 
(no, not even at good old ~.Eastham 
more than thisone. The grove is beau- 
tiful, and great credit is due those who 
have had the management of the im- 
provements since last year. And while 
the soul was fed with heavenly manna 
in this temple of God, we were physi- 
cally refreshed with the good whole- 
some food, well cooked at the tables 
outside. 


Our Book Table. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs. With an Appendix on the Ger- 
man Population, by Joseph P. Thompson. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. This ad- 
mirable little volume grew out of a conyer- 
sation with certain eminent Germans upon 
the relations of the Church to the State in 
the United States. Dr. Thompson was re- 
quested to draw up a compilation of the ec- 
clesiastical laws and usages as existing 
under the voluntary system in this country, 
for the perusal of Prince Bismarck, in whose 
behalf the Secretary of the Foreign Office 











expressed, after its examination, the warm- 
est acknowledgments. Tie workis a con- 
cise history of the establishment, progress, 
and government of the various Christian 
sects in the United States, and a comprehen- 
sive exhibit of their present condition. It 
gives also, in connection with these care- 
fully gathered facts, the most convincing ar- 
gument for the expediency of the divorce of 
the Church from the State, and the evi- 
dences of the greater vigor and purity of the 
former nnder the voluntary system. 


THE BAZAAR BOOK OF HEALTH, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: for 
sale by A. Williams & Co. This handsome 
little yolume received its name from the 
illustrated periodical in which its instructive 
ebapters first appeared. Itis a pleasantly 
written book, illustrating and enforcing the 
conditions of physical health at home, at 
school, and at work, as to securing pure air, 
exercise, diet, with practical lessons to 
young housekeepers, and simple dircctions 
as to the nursing of the sick. It is one of 
the best books of the kind, and their name 
now is becoming legion. If they could only 
find readers, especially at the hands of our 
young women, what a blessing it would 
prove to future households. 


Mr. Henry Hoyt has broken the endless 
chain of Sunday-school tales by publishing, 
in a handsome form, an entertaining record 
of the Eanty Days OF MOZART, the great 
composer. It is a German translation, and 
is as interesting to read as it is wholesome 
for the young mind to peruse its pages. 


Dr. William Arnot, minister of the Free 
Church (Presbyterian) in Edinburgh, has 
been visiting our vicinity, on his way to the 
meeting of the Christian Alliance in New 
York, and preaching in some of our pulpits. 
A number of his volumes, such as his fine 
expositions of the Proverbs, have been al- 
ready published in this country, and have 
prepared the way for an appreciative wel- 
come of this cultivated and eloquent Bible 
expositor. Happily at this hour Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers issue, in a fine duodecimo 
volume of over 500 pages, a familiar series 
of expository discourses upon the Acts of 
the Apostles. They are short, plain, well- 
illustrated, and eminently devout sermons 
upon this most interesting and inspired yol- 
ume of Church history. The book is for 
sule in Boston by Gould & Lincoln. 


A very useful little book is the PRONOUNC- 
ING HAND-BOOK OF WORDS OFTEN MISs- 
PRONOUNCED, It has been prepared by 
Richard Soule and Loomis J. Campbell, and 
is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. It 
is an exccedingly usefn] little work to have 
resting upon the writing-desk of a public 
speaker, for often reference, and may, with 
the best results, be used as a text-book in 
high schools and academies. 


Elizur Wright, who is an expert upon all 
the questions involved in the business of life 
insurance, although not an exception to the 
human infirmity of personal prejudices, has 
prepared avery valuable manual, entitled 
POLITICS AND MYSTERIES OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. It is publisbed by Lee & Shep- 
ard. It contains a very full and clear pre- 
sentation of the foundation and philosophy 
of the modern system, and the mathemat- 
ical formula and statistical tables upon which 
itis based. He also gives his view of the 
disagreeable personal discussion now pend- 
ing in all our leading public prints, at some- 
body’s expense, upon this subject. 


A. 8S. Barnes & Co., of New York, have 
issued, as a text-book for higher schools and 
academies, A MANUAL OF MORAL PuILos- 
PHY, by Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Har- 
vard College. It is to be followed by a fuller 
treatise for the use of college classes. It is 
well-arranged, comprehensive, clear, and a 
fine text-book tpon the highest theme of 
academic study. 


THe Farr Gop: or, The Last of the 
Tzino, A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
By Lew Wallace. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. This is quite a remarkable his- 
torical novel, embodying the superstitions of 
the native Mexicans at the time of the con- 
quest of the country by Cortes, and account- 
ing, through their influence, for the easy 
subjection of the provinces by the Spanish 
raider. It purports to be the translation of 
a manuscript record of one of the adyen- 
turers accompanying Cortes, and partic- 
ipating in the events attending the subdual 
of the country, and is written with much 
power and verisimilitude to actual history. 
The military tastes and skill of the writer 
are abundantly manifest in the vivid descrip- 
tions of these imaginary but sanguinary 
struggles. 


DRIVEN FROM THE PATH. 
ited by Dr. Charles Smart. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. A very thin case of fiction 
is made to hold a stout volume of amusing 
incidents, and more or less wilty and wise 
reflections, 


J.B. McCullough, agent of the Methodist 
Book Room, 1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
publishes a handsome religious fiction, its 
scenes involving recent certain unpleasant as- 
pects of the Roman Catholic movement in 
this country. It is written with consider- 
able skill, and makes an attractive volume 
of its class. 


A Novel, ed- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Henry Hoyt issues several new volumes 
for the replenishing of the Sunday-school li- 
brary. ‘* Lost Gip,”’ by Hesba Stretton. 
This is an excellent, touching, and very re- 
ligious story, revealing directly and ten- 
derly the Lord Jesus as the child’s Saviour. 
—“ The Adopted Child.” The wise and kind 
culture of a strange orphan child, adopted 
happily into a truly Christian family, is told 
in a very attractive tale in this volume. 
*“ Uncle Max, the Soldier of the Cross,” is 8 
wholesome story of the triumph of children 
over evil and selfish tempers. ‘* The Home 
Picture-book” is a volume for the younger 
readers. It is full of pictures, illustrated in 
a simple and attractive way. 


PAPER-COVERED NOVELS. 

Harper & Brothers have added to their 
LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS, “ Strangers 
and Pilgrims,” by Miss M. E. Braddon, wilh 
illustrations; ‘Innocent: A Tale of Mod- 
ern Life,” by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘ Too Soon: 
A Study of a Girl’s Heart,” by Katharine 
8. Macquaid ; ““* He Cometh Not,’ She Said,” 
by Annie Thomas; “ The Hour and The 
Man,” by Harriet Martineau. Harper’ 
admirably published household edition 0! 
Dickens’ works, with its profuse and chat 
acteristic illustrations by Nast, includes noW 
the memorable ** Pickwick Papers.” 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, pu)” 
lish “ Miss or Mrs.,” and other stories, )Y 
Wilkie Collins, and Dickens’ “ New 5t° 
ries.” 


Messrs. O. Ditson & ©9- 
i 


New Music. 
haye just published the following list ° 
sheet music: “Le Chant du Matin,” idyl, 
by F. Boscovitz; ‘Swiss Echoes,” by oly 
Schiller; “Speed Away,” plus vite, by B. 
Tours; “You Came to Me,” “ Always; 
“Voices Holy,” “Song of a Bost,” and 
“The Snow Lies White,” being five of ® 
series of new ballads by Claribel; ‘* Flower> 
of June,” ballad, by G. Operti; “ The Opal 
Ring,” ballad, by V. Gabriel; and 


“ She 





must be Mine,” Welsh air, by B. Richards. 
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Rey. R. W. ALLEN, EpDITOR. 


All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord,” — Num. xiv. 21. 


SuccessFuL LasBorers.—In June, 
1834, thirty-nine years ago, five mis- 
sionaries entered upon their work in 
China, two of whom were medical doc- 
tors—Messrs. McCartee and Hepburn, 
8. Wells Williams, the printer, and the 
Revs. S. R. Brown and J. C. Legge. 
They have accomplished wonders. Dr. 
McCartee has prepared about fifty vol- 
umes of various kinds for publication, 
and is now professor of natural history in 
the Imperial college in Tokee, Japan. 
Dr. Hepburn, after immense labors in the 
hospital and dispensary work in China, 
has completed a Japanese and English 
dictionary, and has also devoted sever- 
al years with Dr. Brown in translating 
the Gospels into Japanese. He is now 
carrying through the press a pocket edi- 
tion of his dictionary in San Francisco. 

Doctor Williams, besides conduct- 
ing the vrinting-press at Shanghai for 
years, doing all kinds of personal mis- 
sion work, has written various works, 
and among them that classic, ‘‘ The 
Middle Kingdom,” and the Chinese 
English Dictionary, a work of thirty 
years’ toil, and is now the Secretary of 
the United States legation at Peking. 
Dr. Brown, after many years of labor 
in China, was one of the first to enter 
Japan, and besides constant mission 
work, composed a valuable grammar 
of the Japanese language, and has been 
the chief translator of the Scriptures 
into Japanese. Dr. Legge is the world- 
renowned translator of Confucius. As 
translator, teacher, pastor, preacher, 
and ‘student, Dr. Legge has averaged, 
for nearly thirty years, fifteen hours of 
study per day, and is now at 65 years 
enjoying excellent health. He goes to 
England to visit his large family, where 
he has ten grandchildren. All of the 
above-named men have witnessed large 
numbers of the heathen converted to 
Christ, and Dr. Legge has baptized 
about 700 persons. Glorious examples 
of missionary work, and marvelous 
have been the results accomplished. 


ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. — The Missionary Herald 
contains the following important infor- 
mation : — 

“On Friday evening, April 11th, 
there was a joyful gathering at Hono- 
lulu. Mr. Bingham writes: ‘On the 
morning of that day T was permitted to 
complete the transla ion and _proof- 
reading of the Gilbert Islands’ New 
Testament. What words shall I use to 
tell you of my great joy! It has been 
a blessed privilege, for which I would 
ever be thankful to my Master. We 
called together some fifty of our friends 
and neighbors, and more especially the 
members of the Hawaiian Board and 
their wives, saying to them, ‘ rejoice 
with us.’ They began to assemble 
about half-past seven o’clock. Among 
them was his Majesty, to whom [ had 
sent an invitation. 

‘The Henolulu ‘Friend,’ noticing 
the occasion, says: ‘Sixteen years 
ago, away nearly 2,000 miles to the 
Southwest from Honolulu, there were 
living 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants on 
the Kingsmill or Gilbert Islands, in the 
very lowest state of heathenism, witb- 
out a written language, cruel and sav- 
age, dwelling on low coral islands — 
their clothing the veriest fig-leaf ar- 
rangements. Among such a people 
Mr. and Mrs. Bingham took up their 
abode in 1857, and commenced the 
study of their language; and now, af- 
ter sixteen years have rolled away, he 
has completed the translation of the 
entire New Testament. 

‘*One most interesting feature of the 
gathering should not be omitted. Sev- 
eral Giloert Island natives came for- 
ward and received each a copy of the 
New Testament, on that day completed. 
Among them was the one who has been 
assisting in the work of translation, and 
his intelligent countenance and prompt 
answers indicated that an educated 
Gilbert Islander will take a high rank 
among Polynesians.” 

SECRETARIES ABUNDANT IN LABORS. 
— Of the twenty-six Conferences which 
hold their session this fall, the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries at New York pro- 
pose to attend them all, dividing their 
work as follows: Dr. Dashiel will at- 
tend seven; Dr. Eddy eight; Dr. Reid 
eleven. Remember these earnest, de- 
voted servants of the missionary cause. 
They are doing a great werk for Christ 
and Methodism. Pray that their visits 
at the Conferences might be attended 
with a revival of the missionary spirit. 

GeRMANY.— Dr. Stephen M. Vail 
has written a most interesting letter to 

The Christian Advocate respecting the 
late session of the German Mission Con- 
ference. He says: ‘ There has been 
& very encouraging increase of about 
eight hundred members, inclusive of 
probationers, notwithstanding emigra- 
tion is more rife than ever, and our 
Societies are constantly thinned from 
this cause. I begall our brethren in 
Awerica earnestly to pray for and sup- 
port our missions in Germany. I be- 
lieve that Methodism, under God, will 
accomplish the same glorious work in 
Germany which it has already accom- 
plished in England and America.” 


Noste Liseranity.— A member of 
the New England Conference pro- 
poses to give $5,000 to the mission- 
ary cause, and desires that its proceeds, 
Unless there is some pressing demand 
in the domestic department, should be 
given to the foreign work. Part of the 
sum has already been paid over to the 
trustees of the Conference, and he 
hopes to live to complete the amount, 
and ** then,” he says, ‘‘I feel that my 
lifework is done.” Another brother, a 
layman, has willed a larger sum to the 
Chureh, but to what objects the amount 
iS to be given we have not learned. 
Weare glad to learn that ministers and 
laymen are remembering the Church in 
their wills, 

Misstonary Force iv JAPAN. — Dr. 
R. S. Maclay, our missiopary superin- 





tendent in Japan writes as follows of 
the missionary forces in Japan, and of 
what some of the missionaries are 
doing : — 

‘** There are now, including our own, 
five missionary societies represented in 
Yokohama —all American, namely : the 
Reformed, the American Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, the Woman’s Missionary 
Union, and the Methodist Episcopal. 
In the Reformed Mission are Rev. S. R. 
Brown, D. D., Rev. J. H. Ballagh, 
with their families, also lady mission- 
aries, Mrs. Kidder, and Miss Hecklen- 
berg; the Baptist Mission has Rey. 
Nathan Brown, D. D., and Rev. J. 
Goble, with their families; the Presby- 
terian Mission comprises Dr. Hepburn 
and family, now in the United States 
on health-furlough, Rev. Mr. Loomis 
and family, and Rey. Mr. Miller; in 
the Mission of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union are Mrs. Pruyn, Mrs. Pierson, 
Miss Guthrie, and Miss Crosby; the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission*has one 
missionary and his family, though three 
others, with their families, are now un- 
der appointment in the United States, 
and are expected to join the mission at 
anearlyday. The preceding summary 
gives us eight missionaries, seven of 
whom are married, and four lady mis- 
sionaries, making a total of twelve, or 
including the wives of missionaries, 
nineteen missionary laborers connected 
with this field. Im addition to the 
above force, there are some ladies en- 
gaged in educational labors, who nev- 
ertheless perform some missionary 
work. Among these I may mention 
Mis3 Maclean (English), and perhaps 
others whose names I have not yet 
ascertained. 

‘* There is a native Christian Church, 
comprising fifty members, organized in 
this city, under the charge of Rev. Mr. 
Ballagh, of the Reformed Mission.” 


The recent unfavorable movements 
in Japan towards Christianity, will, we 
trust, lead the Church to offer special 
prayer that those movements may be 
overruled for the furtherance of the 
kingdom of Christ in that country. 
We do not believe they will seriously 
interfere with the missionary work 
there. 








METHODISM SINCE 1864. 
BY REY. C. C. GOss. 

Methodism is not yet dead, though 
some are arranging for its funeral. 
Our late diagnosis showed that it still 
has life, even in New York city. Taking 
the country at large, things present a 
much better aspect. In this investiga- 
tion we shall confine ourselyes to the 
period since 1864. 

The population of the country in- 
creased during this period at the aver- 
age rate of 22.22 per cent. 

The membership of the Old and New 
School Presbyterians increased in these 
eight years 98, 130, or an average of 
27.27 per cent., or 5 per cent. in ad- 
vance of the population. 

The regular Baptist churches in- 
creased, in this time, 39,173, or 9.78 
per cent. 

The Methodist Church increased 
530,121, or 53.1— 30 per cent. in ad- 
vance of the population. 

The question to be considered now is, 
In what section of country have these 
gains been the largest? As the Con- 
ference lines shift, more or less, every 
four years, we have taken certain sec- 
tions of the country, and classified the 
Conferences in these sections. 

In the Eastern and Middle States, 
the region where Methodism has had 
its maturest development, there are 26 
Conferences. Taking this section to- 
gether, the increase since 1864 has been 
184,560, or 40.44 per cent. This is 
over 18 per cent. in advance of the 
population. 

If we look at this section in parts, 
we shall get a better idea of the actual 
growth of each part. Inthe six New 
England States, there was an increase 
of 15,337, or 18.6 per cent., 4 percent. 
less than the population. The New 
England Conference gained 8,603, or 
44.56 per cent.; Providence Confer- 
ence, 3,767, or 23.62 per cent.; New 
Hampshire Conference increased 2,655, 
or 23.82 per cent. (the population of 
the State decreased 2.38 per cent.) ; 
the two Maine Conferences gained 
1,726, or 7.52 per cent.; Vermont lost 
during the eight years. 1,405 members, 
although the State gained 4.9 per 
cent. in population. The two New 
York Conferences advanced 15,726, or 
23.15 per cent., though New York East, 
embracing the city of Brooklyn, has 
grown the most rapidly, its increase 
for the eight years being 10,008, or 33 
per cent., while New York has in- 
creased only 5,712, or 15.19 per cent., 
which is 7 per cent. behind the popula- 
tion, which explains the slow growth of 
Methodism in New York. 

The large portion of the State of 
New York covered by the Troy, Wyo- 
ming, Northern New York, Central 
New York, and Western New York 
Conferences, and which embraced in 
1864 Black River, Oneida, Genesee, and 
East Genesee Conferences, has grown 
in eight years from 115,088 to 137,634 
— a gain of 12,546, or about 11 per cent. 

The Conferences in the Mississippi 
Valley are 26 in number, and embrace 
the heart of the great West — a vigor- 
ous, thriving, growing region. The in- 
crease of Methodism during this period, 
over the entire section, was 162,972, or 
44.44 per cent. The increase of Kan- 
sas was 12,300, or over 207 per cent. 

The five Conferences in the far West 
show an increase of 6,692, or 87.55 per 
cent. during the past eight years— a 
decided success, considering the dis- 
advantages connected with that vast 
and unsubdued region. 

In New England, Methodism was 
much longer developing from infancy 
to manhood than it has been on the 
Pacific slope. The latest born of the 
Conferences on the Rocky Mountains, 
although small as yet, is blessed with 
the most elevated position and the 
grandest prospect. It may yet be cen- 
tral in power, as well as position. 





If numbers show anything, it is evi- 


dent that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church made no mistake when it re- 
commenced its work in the Southern 
States. The largest increase of the 
Church is now among the Southern peo- 
ple. In eight years the work has so 
extended that it now embraces 14 Con- 
ferences, and the numbers have swelled 
from 13,158 to 218,984 — an increase of 
205,826 or 1564.26 per cent. 

We have five German Conferences. 
The increase in eight years has been 
12,433 — a per centage of 60.83. 

Our Foreign Mission Conferences, 
including only those which are organ- 
ized as such, have more than doubled 
their number since 1864. The increase 
is 5,855, or 104.85 per cent. This isa 
favorable showing for foreign fields. 
The largest increase among these, how- 
ever, is in Germany. 

Thus Methodism has not only ad- 
vanced since the late war, but has done 
so more rapidly than during any former 
period. Its growth in the various sec- 
tions of the country ought to determine 
to some extent where the greatest ef- 
forts of the Church should be concen- 
trated. We design, in a future article, 
to look at a few of the great cities of 
the Unin, to see how Methodism in 
them compares with the country at 
large. 





TEMPERANCE. 
THE REASONABLENESS OF PROHI- 
BITION. 


BY REV. I. G. BIDWELL. 


No one can deny that the temperance 
question is now, and will be for the 
years to come, one of the leading ques- 
tions of social, religious and _ political 
life. It will be met at every turn and 
corner. It cannot be got out of sight 
or mind. Whoever takes part in pub- 
lic affairs must face this question, and 
squarely define himself on one side or 
the other of its present phase. No one 
can deny but that legislative prohibi- 
tion is the leading political phase of the 
temperance question in New England 
to-day. It has taken public sentiment 
many years to work up to this princi- 
ple; but at last prohibition has gotten 
itself into the literature, into the pro- 
gressive thought and speech, into the 
religion and politics and legislation of 
the 19th century ; and there it will stay. 

Is legislative prohibition reasonable ? 
The absolute reasonableness of the 
principle and practice of prohibition 
may be shown ina very simple, com- 
mon-sense argument. What we call 
society, is only a multiplex colossal in- 
dividual. Boston is a colossal indi- 
vidual. The United States combine 
into a colossal personality. The State 
is not a blind, huge aggregation of 
atoms; it is a compact, vital organism ; 
it is the grand personal unit of its indi- 
vidual members, bound together by 
organic law, in mutual relations and 
combinations with each other. Society 
and the State are the individual magni- 
fied, expanded, multiplied one thou- 
sand, one million, or fifty million times. 
Boston is four hundred thousand times 
larger thanI am. The United States 
are forty million times larger. 

The government of a city, a State, ora 
nation, is essentially the government of 
one individual—the adjustment and 
application to forty thousand, or forty 
millions, of the principles and laws 
which wisely regulate, control, or re- 
strain the choices and actions of a sin- 
gle man. Self-government is the true 
symbol of statesmanship and of healthy 
legislation. Whatever is lawful and 
right in the empire of personality, is 
lawful and right in society and the 
State. If it is lawful for the individual 
to steal, or kill, or commit adultery, it 
is also lawful for society and the State 
to recognize and license those acts. If 
it is not lawful for the individual to do 
those things, it is not lawful for the 
State to recognize or permit them. If 
it is lawful for the individual to say to 
himself, to his craving appetite, thou 
shalt not touch or taste rum as a bever- 
age, it is also lawful for the State to 
say to itself in its corporate and colos- 
sal personality, thou shalt not touch or 
taste of rum as a traffic! If it is right 
for the individual to guard a single 
stomach and character, it is also and 
equally right for the State to guard the 
corporate character and the corporate 
stomach. 

This is the swift logic of the simplest 
common sense and of the loftiest juris- 
prudence. Prohibition in the State is 
the legal synonym of total abstinence 
in the individual. He who undertakes 
to say that you have no moral right 
to prohibit rum-drinking in the State, 
must also say that you have no moral 
right to abstain from gratifying your 
own craving appetite for rum. If the 
person may enact prohibition upon 
himself, the persons who constitute so- 
ciety, if they choose to do so, may ex- 
tend the sweep of prohibition out to the 
corporate body in absolute justice and 
legality. 

And here is the reasonableness of 
legislative probibition. It is just as 
simple a thing as this. We have the 
moral right to be sober and pure as 
individuals, by prohibitory enactments 
upon our own craving, vagrant, cow- 
ardly or diseased natures. We also 
have the moral right to sobriety, puri- 
ty andtemperance, as cities and States, 
by prohibitory enactments against any 
hurtful traffic, or against any selfish 
and hurtfal class of men and women. 

And this is the aim of temperance 
men now —to absolutely prohibit rum- 
selling by law, and enforce such pro- 
hibition by the severest pains and pen- 
alties of the law — to incorporate tem- 
perance and prohibition into theology, 
politics, and legislation, and wage the 
good fight upon this line, if it takes a 
thousand years to reach that victory 
which will surely come to those who 
patiently work for God and the right. 


Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Sept, 15, 1873. 

FLOUR — Superfine, $5.00 @ 5.50; extra, £6.25 @ 
8.50; Michigan, $8.00 @ 9.25; St. Louis, $8.75 @ 11.00; 
Southern Flour, $6.25 @ 11.00, 

Corn— Western Mixed, 72 @74 cents; West- 
ern Yellow, 74 @ 75c. @ bushel. 

OaTs —45 @ 58 ® bushel. 

Ry E— 00 @ 95c. per bushel. 

SHORTS — $21.00 @ 22.00 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $22.00 @ 25.00 ® ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $4.25 @ $4.50: 
Red Top, $4.50 @ 5.00 per sack; R.I. Bent, $3.25 @ 
3.75 ® bushel; Clover, 93¢ @ 10}c. per Ib. 

APPLES — $4.00 @ 5.00 @ bbl. 

Pork — $20.00 @ 21.00; Lard, 9 @ 93¢c.; Hams, 
1244 @ l3e. 

BUTTER — 20 @ 3lc. 

CHEESE — Factory, 00 @ 13c; Dairy, 0 @ 0c. 

#EGGs —2%6 @ 27 cents per doz. 

HAY — $20.00 @ 28.00 per ton. 

POTATOES — $2.00 @ 2.50 per bbl. Sweet Potatoes, 
$4.50 ® bbl. 

Bzans— Extra Pea, $0.00 @ $3.62; medium, 
$2.25 @ 2.80 @ bushel. 

LEMONS — $00.00 @ 00.00 ® box. 

ORANGES — $00.00@ 00.008 box. 

POULTRY — 20 @ 23 cents ® Bb. 

TUKNIPS — 0,00 @ $1.25 ® bushel. 

BEETS —75c. @ $1.00 @ bushel. ¢ 

DriEeD APPLES—6 @ 8 cents ® b. 

CARROTS — $1.50 @ 1.75c. ® bushel, 

CUCUMBERS — le. each, 

CABBAGE — 8 @ l0c. each. 

ONIONS — $4.50 @ 5.00 @ bbl. 

WHORTLEBERRIES, —00 @ 20c. ® qt. 

TOMATOES — $1.00 @ 1.25 ®@ bush, 

MARROW SQUASH — $2.50 @ bbl. 

GREEN CORN — 00 @ 20c. PB doz. 

WATERMELONS — 30c, @ 45c. each. 

REMARKS. — We quote Timothy Herds Grass 
Seed lower, and Red Top a shade bigher per bush, 
Pork has advanced $1, Dairy produce is selling at 
firmer prices. Quite an active demand for Veg- 
etables. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


erraen DOLLARS pays for a quarter’s in- 
struction in any department, under the most 
eminent masters, and for collateral advantages, 
equivalent 1o SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in ad- 
dition, without extra charge, at the NEW_ ENt- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, 
Mass. Largest Music School in the World, Sit- 
uations procured for comeptent pupils. Fall 2erm 
September lith, Sead for circular to 
3lz E. TOURJEE, Director. 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 


Boston, Mass. 


Course of Study, Commercial and Common 
English branches. Stad r lived at any time 
when there are vacancies. Catalogue and Keport 
for 1873, furnished on application. 
Office 554 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. HIBBARD, Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


Candidates for ad to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Wesleyau Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, 
atl0 A. M., September 17. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of 
the College on the same conditions as gentlemen. 

For circular, or additional information, address 

J. W. LINDSAY, Dean of the Faculty. 
281 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

















Drew Theological Seminary. 


The next Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Sept. 17th. Examinations 
for entrance will take place on the 16th. For 
catalogues, or information. app'y to, 

J. F. Hurst, D. D. 
Madison, New Jersey. 
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THE 


A suinen ' 
FUBNAGE | 


Healthtul, «ind Powerful Heating 
Apparatus 








Ever Constructed. 
("Send for Circnlar and prices to 


EDDY, CORSE & CO., 
Troy, N. ¥. 





292e0w 


E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings, 


BOSTON. 


‘‘ CHORUS” ORGANS $400 to $650 

For Congregational Singing — Powerful. 
‘*CHAPEL”’ ORGANS $60V to $1500 
For medium Churches Chapels Lodges Schools etc. 
CHURCH ORGANS $1800, Upwards 


Send stamp for descriptive cireulars for either 
Class. 


No Agents. 


A Card. 
E, @. MACLELLAN, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
669 Shawmut Ave. Boston Highlands, 
AND AT 
JAMES W. TUFTS & -CO.’S 
Apothecary Store, 
138 Hanover, cor. of Union St., Boston. 


Fistulas, At . Di of Kidneys, Eyes, 
Ears, Threat, Lungs, treated daily at his residence, 
or advice sept by mail for any, or above diseases 
Dr. MACLELLAN’S treatment bas always proved. 
effectual, therefore those desiring his advice, either 
by mail or personal attention, will be benefited. 
Attendance in or out of town whenrequested., 249 


CAST STEEL BELLS 


MADE BY 
VICKERS, SONS & CO., (Limited) 


SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
Price, 29 cents, Currency, per pound, 


NAYLOR & CO. Agents: 
6 Oliver Street, Boston. 
99 John Street, New York. 
208 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


—— > 
a 





No Commissions. 














Circulars & Testimonials furnished upon application 
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Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE, 


The invention of the Wrought Iron 
Furnace was the result of a thorough 
and pains-taking investigation by Dr. 
James R. Nichols, editor of the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. intothe objections 
or defects in nearly all the Hot Air Fur- 
naces now in use. The original of this 
furnace was construcied three years ago 
by Dr. Nichols for private use, as a safe- 
guard agiinst those infractions of the 
laws of health to which he himself as 
wellas others were subjected by the use 
of Cast Iron Furnaces. Nearly five hun- 
dred have been sold since, and all, so far 
as learned,have given entire satisfaction. 
We issue a pamphlet giving an interest- 
ing account of these experiments, with 
names of users of the nace, which will 
be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Office and Salesroom, 35 Oliver st., 
311 BOSTON. 








ROCHESTER _ ESTABLISHED, 
COMMERCIAL '830, 
NURSERIES. 


ETC. If you wish to plant, send for our 

TTBRS Ss: Price List per dvz. 109, or 100), 

Autumn, 1873—and save aJlcommissions, 
Try it! Address, 

all w. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 

Hawthorne & Tucker 
PLUMBERS, 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Material 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, corner Province Cty. 





Boston. 
N. B.— Plumbing Materials to Builda- 
ers at Wholesale Prices. 190 





RGANISTS, professional and amateur. 

desiring opportunities for frequent pedal and 

solo stop practice, ata moderate cost. will 

learn of romething greatly to their advan- 

tage, by addressing. 

GEO. WOODS. & CO., Organ Railders, 
291 Cambridge, Mass. 





G M. STEVENS & CO., No, 90 Sudbury 
e St. Byston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tower Clocks, 


For Churches, Depots, and other Pub- 
clic Buildings. 187 cow 





WONDERS OF THE 


ARCTIC WORLD: 


A HISTORY of all the EXPEDITIONS to the 
ARCTIC WORLD from the EARLIEST TIMES, 
with an OF FICIAL and THRILLING HISTORY of 


THE POLARIS EXPEDITION 


Under the late CAPTAIN HALL. RESCUE OF THE 
CREW FROM A FLOATING FIELD OF Ice. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Sells at sight AGENTS 
WANTED. Address, 

* PHiLADELPHIA BOOK COMPANY,” PHILA. 
315 


MONE 


samples, and full 





mie) oe pee hing | Stencil & 
ey Check ou atalogues, 
lars FREE, 8. M. SPEN- 








College of Music 
OF 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction under eminent masters, and with the 
best collateral advantages, for advanced music 
students. Musical degrees conferred upon those 
who complete the prescribed course. The College 
Year September 15, 1873. For circulars 
or information, address EBEN TOURJEE, Dean 
of the Faculty, Boston, Mass. 277 








LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY AT 
Auburndale, Mass. 


HE location of this Institution on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, ten miles from Boston, is 
unsurpassed in this country. It bas just been pur- 
chased by ten enterprising men of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who back it, NOT AS A SPECU- 
LATION. but a genuine liberality in the interest of 
high-toned Christian edacation. 
The advantages of the institution are: An oppor- 
tunity for young ladies to fit for Boston University; 
a full four years’ classical course in the Semi 3 


A, PORTER, 
PRACTICAL OFPTICIAN, 


BERATED FRENCH 
LEN Their purity and transparency ay 
senting less obstruction to the passage of light. 
with their aeeeet ppeactans form, giving a more 
extended field of vision, and overcomi) na great 
ine re what is called by Opticians, on Of 


Itis for this reason. that objects seen through 
present themselves in a clear, distinct, and 
natural form, avoiding that glimmering, unpicasant 
sensation so often ex need by the use of cum- 
mon cheap lenses, y are in fact the most beau- 
tiful and perfect acle Lenses ever introduced, 
and no person, after giving trial, would con- 
sent to wear any others, 

Many persons, wholly unacquainted with the O 
tical pb ye be found, who are selling the Sheep 
and wurse than useless goods, without any regard 
to the condition of the Eye; a practice often pro- 
ductive of serious co ences. And as = value 
your sight, avoid all such and go to a skillful Op- 
tician, who will select a gi-ss which will not in- 
jure your eyes, but on the contrary, will strengthen 
and bevefit them. 

SPECTACLES made to order. 

NEW LENSES inserted in old frames, 

SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES repaired. 

FINE WATCHES cleaned and repaired. 


OFFICE, 173 WASHINGTON ST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT.) 
Same Entrance of J. W. Black, Photographist. 
Ofice Hours, trom @ A, M., to P.M. 210 


BEART 
DISEASE 


CAN 





























CURED, 


AND 


DR. GRAVES’ 


HEART REGULATOR 


WILL DO IT. 





GIVE IT A TRIAL, 
AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED. 





The Heart Regulator has been recommended by 
mauy physicians, and is ailowed by all who know 
its value to be just what we claim it—a Cure fur 
Heart Disease. 

For circulars of testimonials, etc., address the 
sole agent, 

FRANK E. INGALLS, CONCORD, N. H. 


Price $1, per Bottle. For salé by Druggists ge 


Paris 1867.] THE -EVienna 1873 
FIRST MEDAL 
AT THE 


asses or rat VIENN A EXP OSIT ION. e 


AS, by the concurrence of the SPECIA 
the INTERN ATIONAL JURY and ee sun 
JURIES of most eminent artists and experts from 
countries exhibiting, been awarded to the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


in competition with the best makers from all coun- 
tries. is is not only the highest award to any tn- 
strument, but is the ONLY MEDAL awarded to 
American manufacturers, It isin accordance with 
the uniform result at previous exbibitons. 


NEW STYLES, including those first exbibited 
at Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICES. 
STYLE P. Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, with 

Knee Stop and Automatic Swel , fine 
quatity and pow.r.....eeceeee + SI 


STYLET. Double Reed. Five-Octave, in Up- 
right Resonant Case, Five Stops. with 
Vox Humana and Automatic Bwell. . $1390 


STYLES. Five-Octave. Double Reed. in U 
right Resonant Case, Seven Stops, with 
Octave Coupier and Sub-Bass, very 
, Powerrul and with much variety.... $190 
Other new styles at proportionate prices. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing de:criptions of new styles. 


Also TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR FREE. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 
su 





Dentistry. 


Pen dag sf at ee Gotaasite Dentist is to ascertain 
o be best and most suitable material fi 
Base of Artificial Teeth, eee ore 
Gold was formerly used to the exclusion of almoet 
er! — yg Base. But the bigh price of 
eeth set on Go "late prevented y 
“<— Artificial Teeth. SRrren e, Aee 
uny substitutes have been ed, 
— Rubber, etc. BPA ORE 8, Hale 
ubber promised improvements, and for several 
years has been used as a substitute for gold, but 
has signally failed to meet the expectations of Den- 
tists or their patients. It fri quently inflames the 
mucus membrane of the mouth. ie is thick and 
oe being some five times thicker than Gold 
The necessary thickness of Rubber often affects 
2 ~ + pce It is brittle, and require: trequert 
epairing. 
ota has none of these objections, It is health 
and durable, and gives satisfaction beyond any ar 
all other materials, 


MAYOLINE. 


Dr. M. by his new MAYOLINE process of settin 
teeth on Gold Pilate, reduces tle cost one thir 
one obie —_ the old method, 

e objections to Artificial Teeth as former! 
on Gold Pate, nomely. the injury to the rae Bo 
the warping of the piate by the necessary heat in 
spitering, c- ha eng Ree and the secretions of 
i) ween the > 
Ee BN ‘ceth and Gold Plate, is 

The cost of a set of Teeth on Gold Plate by Dr 

serve new process is but a trifle more than on 


ene. —On Gold Plate, warranted 20 carats 
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Music under Prof. F. H. Torrington; Modern Lan- 

guage by tried native teachers; and careful training 

In ali primary studies, Its aims are: common views 
of life; thorough cuiture; Christian womanhood. 
The next school yea# begins September 2%, 1873, 
288 ddress, CHAS, W. CUSHING, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


PROFESSORS. 


HON. GEORGE S. HILLARD, LL. D., DEAN 
Contracts; Partnership and Agency. 

HON. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. D.,, Criminal 
Law; Bailments, and Sales. 


LECTURERS. 


Hon. HENRY W. PAINE, LL. D., Real Property. 
Wills and Administ; ations to be announced. 

D., Conflict of Laws, 

Hon. DWIGHT Foster, Equity. 

Hon. CHARLES T. RUSSELL, “Wvidence and Ad- 
miralty; Pleadiny and Practice. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL. D., Medical Jurisprudence, 

N. ST. JOHN GuEEN, LL. B., Torts. 

MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, M. A.,. Bills and Notes; 
Insurance; and Estoppel. 

Hon. EDWARD L. PIERCE, Corporations. 


The next Term of this School will commence the 
first Wednesday of October next, and continue till 
the first or June following. The rate of tuition will 
be $100 for the first year, and $50 for each subsequent 
year. Members of the bar admitted on one-half 
the above rates. The lectures will be delivered at 
Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
For further information or Circulars, apply to 


FRANCIS A. PERRY, Secretary, 


81 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASs, 
275 eow 


BOSTON MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


No. 70 State St., Boston, Mass. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 


IN SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
CHAS. J. HOLMES. President, 
E. D. WINSLOW, Secretary, 
JAMES B. THAYER, Solicitor. 
DIRECTORS: 


CHAS.J.HOLMES, Cashier Second National Bank 
of Fall River; THOS. TALBOT, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Massaciusetts; ABNER 1. BENYON, 
President National Exchange bank, Boston; JOHN 
P. PUTNAM, Judge of Superior Court; ROBERT 
O. FULLER, of Fuller, Dana & Fitz, Bosten; 
RUDOLPH SCHLIDEN, Banker, of Berlin, Ger- 
many; J. H. CHADWCIK, Treasurer Boston Lead 
Company; E F. PORTER, late President Boston 
Dyewood & Chemical Cu.; JOHN J. MCKINNON, 
of MeKivron & Marsh, Chicago; HENRY VIL- 
LARD, Banker, of Germany. 

The object of the Company, as defined by the 
charter, is: “to loan and re-joan its money on first 
mortgages ot real estate, situa'e in the State of 
Massachusetts, or elsewhere, to the extent of fifty 

er cent. of the actual cash value of the property 

oaned on, and to take as evidence of such loans 
bonds or notes payavle to itself, at its office in Bos- 
ton, and secure by deeds of trast or mortgages.”’ 

These bonds, notes and securities the Company is 
authorized to endorse, vyurantee and sell ten times 
the amount of its capital. 

Tne Company cannot loan upon any property 
pee wibch there is a prior mortgage, incumbrance, 
or lien. 

Toe Company has a foreign relation that will en- 
able it at all times to dispose of its securities on the 
most favorable terms. 

mains a Cash Capital of Two Million Dollars — 
dealing in the safest security known to human ex- 
perience, namely, first mortgages on real estate, 
worth at sheriffs sale double the amount loaned — 
loaning its money at our safest home rates, and then 
selling its securities in Germany, where rates are 
lowest — it must not only be safe, but it cannot fail 
to be highly profitaple. 

The stock books o the Company are now open to 
subscribers at its Office, No. 70 8TATE STREET Bos- 
TON, where applications for a limited amount will 
be received 
For further informaton, apply in person or by letter. 
313 E. D. WINSLOW, Secretary. 


NEW MUSIC! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


And mail d, post-pald, on receipt of marked price. 
——0-0-0 
Danse Cubaine.........+++++e++.+ Kinkel. $0 40 
Maypole March .....+.++++e++++.++ Mueller. 
The Toast. Brindisi, Instrumental... Tenel. 
Dat makes me noddings out. Song & 
Dance, ..-scccsecesseccees Maywood 
Get up and shut the D.or. ComicSong. Hays. 
Jennie, the Flower: f Kildare. Song & 
CHOPUS, ..ccccccs coccccecs BLEWSFt. 
Lost and Cast away. Song and Choras. Hays. 
My Love sleeps under the Daisies. 
Song and Chorus,...... +++.» Persiey. 
‘Neath the White and Purple Blos- 
soms. Sung and Cbhurus.......Persley. 
Norah is Dreaming of you. Song and 
CHOEEB, ccc cove rcicccccvccccse UHM 
Oysters and Wine at2 a.m. Song,.. Stewart. 
ill he come Home to nig: t, Mother? . Danks. 


Sedgwick’s Perfect and Complete 
Methods. 


Fer German Accordion. 75 Complete Method. $1.50 
Yor French Accordion. 75 Cowplete Method. 1. 0 
For German Concertina. 75 Complete Method, 1.50 
For English Concertina. 75 Complete Met. od. 1.40 
ER SARIN 
Now Ready,the Second Edition of 
THE CLUSTER. 
For Schools, Choirs, Conventions, etc. 
Price $1.50 each, $13.00 per dozen. 
“ PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY,” 
forSeptember, Price 30 cents, 


contains ten Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
ote worth $4 in sheet form. Send tor sample copy. 








FRANCIS WHARTON, LL. 
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CER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 236 eow | 


Agents wanted! Al 
| hh Ed ie, of el- 
mere mssnay of work for uo te 

else. ‘tr 


moments, all the time, than at - 
hm § Particulars free. ‘Address G. Stinson -& cure 
Co., F~rtiand, Maine, mw 


DR-FLINT?S 


R 








They almost invariably cure the following com- 
laints: Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Loss of Appetite, 
eadacbe, Pains in the Back, Sid-, and Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, Heartburn, Dizzi- 
fiess, Bad Taste, Bilious Attacks, Remitient and 
Intermittent Fevers, Ague, Cold Chills, Bad Breath, 
Colic, Cramp in the Stomach, Diarrhea, Summer 
Complaints, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaints, C'os- 
tiveness, Piles, Pimples Sore Eyes, Boils, Discol- 
oration of the Skin, Constitutional Weakne 8:, Tor- 
idity of the system, Languor, Sensitiveness and 
rritability. all Nervous or Rheumatic Complaints, 
and in fact every thing caused by an impure state 
of the blood, or the deranged condition of the 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys, 





PROVIDENCE, Aug. 21, 1871, 
Dr. H.8. FLINT & CO. 

Dear Sirs—I can cheerfully recommend The 
Celebrated Quaker Bitters, having used 
them in my tamily for the past two years, for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver difficulty and poer blood incident to 
old age, and have received much bencfit from them. 
aly wife is also pleased to join in this testimony and 
considers them particularly adapted to females and 
persons advanced in life, having a cheerful and 
soothing influence, Yours very truly, 

GEORGE BURR, 

Deacon of the Friendship Baptist Church. 

Sold Everywhere. 





PREPARED BY 
DR. H. 8. FLINT & CO., 


At their Great Medical Depot, 195 and 197 Broad 
Street, Providence, R. I. 240 





A Man of a Thousand. 


A CONSUMPTIVE CURED. 





When death was hourly expected from Con- 
sumption, all r medics having failed, accident 
led to a discovery whereby Dr. H. James cured bis 
only child, with a preparation of Cannabis Indica, 
He now gives this recipe free, onreceipt of two 
stamps to pay expenses. There is not a single 
symptom of Contumption it does not dissipate. 
ight Sweats, Irritatiou of the Nerves, Difficult 
Expectoration, Sharp Pains inthe Lungs, Nausea 
at the Stomach, Inaction of the Bowels, and wast- 
ing of the Muscies. 
Address CRADDOCK & CoO., 
1032 Race Street, Philadelphia, Penn 

Giving name of ZION’s HERALD. 292 





Cure ror FEMALE WEAKNESS. 


WITHOUT SUPPORTERS. The best vege- 
table medicine yet known — an [ndian recipe, will 
eradicate all humors, which is one cause of great 
suffering, makes new blood and strengthens the 
whole syste, Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for 
circular and testimonials. Inquire fur Mrs, Bel- 
cher’s Femaie Cure. Sold by all Druggists. Price 
$1. or 6 butties for $5. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher, Randelph, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

Geo. C. Good win & Co. 38 Hanover St. - 

Weeks & Potter, 170 Washington St. { Boston. 
i 





ATWOOD’S 
UININE TONIC 


BITTERS! 


Is the best AROMATIC TONIC 
and STOMACHIC ever offered the public, It will 
Improve your Appetite, Facilitate Digestion, give tone 
to the Nervous System, Vigor to every Organ of the 
body, thereby impartisg Health and Strength. There 
is no remedy so good for Languor and Debility 
whether general or following acute disease, The 
Medical Faculty endorse it, for 


DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, AND AS A SPRING AND 
SUMMER MEDICINE, 


And all Diseases arising from a Disordered Stom- 
ach. 


Read what one of the Most Eminent and 
Best Physicians says: 





Boston. July 3. 
DEAR Sir: * * * Tam willing to have my name 
associated with those of Drs. Homans, Bartlett, 
and Buckingham, IN COMMENDATION of the QUI- 
NINE TONIC BITLERS. Yours truly, 
GEO. C, SHATTUCK, M. D. 
Sold by all Druggists. 262 eow 


FREE! 


Sample Bottle and Circu- 
lar containing upques- 
tionable testimonials, at 
ail Druggists. Pleasant, 
and an unfailing remedy 
} for Asthma.Coughs,Colds, 
* Lung Complaints,ete. No 
failure in 100,000 cases. $1,000 for a cage it will not 
. Price 35 and 75 cents, in large bottles. 
eow266 Forsale by all Druggists. 

















Upper Set, $40; Whol 
Under, $75, 7 ole Set, Upper and 


Clergymen and their Families half price. 


BS genen Pom te Feet Wy months they do ne€ 

rfect satisfaction, the 

ts seash ’ patient may return 
r. Mayo makes it a specialty to regulate une 

teeth. He guarantees to take the wees cases pm 


— teeth and bring them into their natural po- 
on. 


Teeth filled with Gold in the 
satisfactory manner. a 


U. KH. MAYO, Surgeon Dentist, 


246 tf Cor. Tremont and Dover Sts., Boston , 


EK urniture 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Sam 
uel Laycock’s 
English Hall 
Seating, 





and Man’fact’rs o 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 
SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St. 
BOSTON. 


Pulpit Furniture Manuf’ct’r’d to Order 
170 








Nova Scotia Employment Co. 


Respectable private families requiring good 
girls tor general house-work. Cooks, Chamber- 
waids, Parlor or Nursery-girls, Nurses, Seam- 
stresses, or Housekeepers, can be supplied at the 
office of this Company. Also, first-class —— 
Boarding-houses, Dining-rooms, Schools, a 
public or private Institutions can be supplied with 
girls for any kind of work, 


Nova Scotia Employment Company, 
21 School Street (Réom 2), Boston, Mass 
203 


GEO. N. NOYES & 00. 


Merchant Tailors. 
(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.,) 





Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 
(Directly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now prepared to show our Customers 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
especially adapted for 
Spring and Summer 


wear. Which we make up to order, in the lates€ 
style, and guarantee a fit. 


GEO. N. NOYES, 
171 


GEO. 0. NOYES. 





ANOS—Tue Hicnest GRADE OF FINISH 
and choicest in quality of tone, will be sold 
VERY cheap for cash or by installments; also 
a lot of desirable second-hand Pianos. Old planos 
taken in exchange for new, on favorable terms, 

For particulars address, A. E. MANNING, 
6 881 Washington Street, Boston.*' 








AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
LIFE 

HOME BIBLE 

By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and how to live in ail times, “It pleases. profits, 
pays.” “Itis precious asgems” ‘It glows with 
living light on every page.” The style is full a 
flowiny, clear and sparkling. Agents 8-ld ot the 
author’s former works, “ NIGHT SCENES,” and 
“OUR FATHER’s House,” nearly 100,00 copies 
each. They should now canvass the same territory 
for “Home Life,” his latest and best ywork. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG MEN, LADIES TEACH- 
ERs AND CLERGYMEN in every county. Send for 
circular and secure first cboice of territory. 
ZIEGLER & M’CURDY, 274 Main St., 
Springfield, Mass. 





A new work of intense INTEREST and intrinsic 
VALUE. 


OCEAN’S STORY. 


By the gifted son of the famous ** Peter Par- 


y- F 

A graphic History of Ocean Navigation. Adventure 
and Discovery since the Ark. Replete with startling 
incidents, fearful disasters, piracies, perils, &t. 
ABOVE, also the WONDENS BENEATH the BEA. 
Diving. Dredging, Telegraphing, &c. 22% spirite 
Illustrations. Agents just started report LO1 orders 
in four days. 127 in five days, 7% in two ow &e.: 
selis wonterfully fast. 3,00 ‘Agents Wanted, ‘Send 
tor full description and circulars. HUBBARD 
BROS., Publishers, 723 Sansom St., Phila. 
$12 





ANTED —A few more men who can come 
Vy we'll recommended to take orders for “* Zeil’s 
Popular Eucyclopedia.” Over forty thousand 
copies are already ordered, and not one fifth of the 
t-rritory canvassed. Sold complete or in —_ so 
that all can buy it. Invaluable to the people, and a 
fortune to good agents. 
HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn., 
Publishers, New England Office. 





Warmed by HOT WATER or Steam, 
By the latest and most approved plans. 
WALWORTH MFG. CO., 





TSS Son =e ey eee 


DWELLING-HOUSES. 


283 126 Union Street, Bosteone, 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


‘New Portland Camp- mecting, 


Sept. 15-20 

‘Quarterly Meeting of New Engiand Ed- 
ucation Society, 2 P. M., Sept. 22 
Dedication at Niantic, Sept. 25 


Dedication of Bearce Hall, Kent’s Hill, 


Me., Oct, 3 
Merrimack Va'ley Ministerial Associa- 

tiou, at Plymouth, N. H., Sept. 22, 23 
Gardiner District Ministerial Associa- 

tion, at Monmouth, Oct. 6-8 
Bucksport District Ministerial Associa- 

tion, at Milltown, Oct. 6-8 
Reedfield District Ministerial Associa- 

tion, at Winthrop, Net. 15-15 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 

Echool of Theology opens Sept. 10 

‘School of Law opens Oct 1. 

School of Medicine opens Nov.5 

School of Oratory opens Oct. 

College of Liberal Arts opens Sept, 18 

College of Music opens Sept. 
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HERALD. 


THURSDAY, SEpTemMBFR 18, 1873. 


A BROAD CHARITY WITHOUT LI- 
CENSE. 


The world is drawing nearer togeth- 
er. The antipodes have fairly become 
our neighbors, since the telegraph 
flashes their daily fortunes and misfor- 
dunes upon our vision. The dividing 
lines in human society are constantly 
‘becoming fewer. General education 
and common interesis are continually 
diminishing the distance between the 
different classes in the community. The 
restless press, in its unappeased neces- 
sities, is invading all human enclosures 
and penctrating all mysteries. It per- 
petuates and extends indefinitely all 
discussions upon questions involving 
the trath. Men read and meditate, and 
no lenger receive their opinions from 
their teachers. It is the age of the 
general triumph of common sense in 
civil government, in social science, in 
mental philosophy and in religion. 
And common sense is wonderfully har- 
monious where it has a fair develop- 
ment, the world over. 

This unifying process is going on in 
our religious organjzations. There 
never was a period when the great 
Christian denominations were better 
established in their respective religious 
systems of government and faith than 
at the presentbour. They are working 
freely and vigorously in their tradition- 
al modes, and with encouraging sucvess 
as to the discipline of their youth and 
the evangelizing of the community. 
None, indeed, are entirely satisfied with 
the moral influence they are exerting 
upon society. All are earnest!y press- 
ing the inquiry, with practical ends in 
view, how they may accomplish more 
in the work of reaching the masses 
with the moral forces of the gospel. — 
But all these denominations, with limit_ 
ed exceptions, are drawing nearer to 
each other, working side by side, re- 
vealing constantly to each other their 
modes of service, and uniting in each 
ether’s devotions ; transferring member- 
ship from one to another, and constantly 
discovering the unity of the spirit and the 
harmony of religious affections amid 
all the honest differences of intellectual 
belief, the various families, having the 
same surname and distinguished only 
by their baptismal title, have imper- 
ceptibly but inevitably drawn towards 
their common centre, the cross of 
Christ, and also towards each other. 

The effcrt to secure an absolute har- 
mouy of creed has not been encourag- 
ing. Every new article becomes a 
bar (o membership. The Christian Al- 
liance will be all the more harmonious 
the Jess that is said about articles of 
faith and the more that is proposed of 
united service in the Master's cause, 
The suecess of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations was secured by the 
practical direction given at once to 
their common efforts, their hearty 
union in devotional services, and their 
limited discussions upon the possibility 
of a common creed. In the great con- 
ventions that have been gathered, it 
has been discovered that, without the 
slightest disloyalty to denominational 
interests, or any abatement of zeal in 
the support of the institutions of a par- 
ticular Church, great moral power and 
inspiration are obtained from the fel- 
lowship of saints, and that great public 
results can be secured by the combina- 
tion of Christian efforts. 

One of the natural incidents of this 
condition of things kas been a percep- 
lible looseness of sentiment amung cer- 
tain classes in reference to the impor- 
tance of distinct religious opinions, and 
of the value of definite forms of Church 
government and discipline. 
these yarious systems of faith seem to 
permit. if not foster a growth in holy 
tempers and activities (sometimes even 
in the instance of those whose theo- 
logical opinions, judged by the long- 
established beliefs of others, are either 
deficient or positively erroneors) some 
immature minds hastily swing to an 
extreme posilion, #flirm the worthless- 
ness of creeds, and choose the heart for 
a guide rather than the head. Com- 
mon sense, however, will soon assert 











* . | 
its supremacy, and reconcile the two 


extremes at a golden mean. The soul, 
to erjoy buman life, cannot say to the 
body, | have no need of thee, as the 
body is simply dast without the soul. 
Creeds are valueless without heart 
piety, and true devotion will not be 
jong preserved or perpetuated without 
a well-defined Scriptural foundation. 
The experiment bas been too often tried 
to admit of question on this point. 
Commen sense, however, enlightencd 
and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, will 
assert its right, under the light of the 
Bible properly interpreted, to modify 
the crystallizations of truth which have 
been made by previous generations. 
Common sense. we say, not the opinion 
of ay individual, but the common judg- 
ment of thoughtful Christian men, be- 


As all of| and it is said that a number of bankers 


coming inevitable and absolute after 
protracted discussions, will force the 
result upon the general sentiment of 
the various religious communities. 
Thus, as truth is one, we shall slowly, 
indeed, but constantly, by an almost 
irresistible force, be drawn nearer and 
nearer together, in expression of faith 
as well as in its emotional influenees. 
The fact that, for the period of more 
than a century, in a peculiarly demo- 
cratic and demonstrative church, while 
several diversities of sentiment have 
been developed as to Church govern- 
ment and modes of discipline among 
the Methodist communicants, there has 
been no serious question upon its re- 
ceived doctrines as embodied in the 
discourses of its founder and first min- 
isters, and that there bas been, un- 
questionably, a tendency in the Calvin- 
istic churches to approach and accept 
the Arminian interpretation of the doc- 
trines of grace, and that, also, there 
has been a reaction towards these views, 
asthe golden mean between two ex- 
tremes, on the part of the more spirit- 
ual portion of the ** liberal” denomina- 
tions, is, to say the Jeast, somewhat 
significant as to the Scriptural fouuda- 
tion of these doctrinal views, and also 
as to their harmony with a divinely- 
enlightened common sense. 

But in the present somewhat fluent, 
yet on the whole, hopeful condition of 
religious opinion, a broad charity to- 
wards sister churches, and towards hon- 
est individual opinion in a common 
Chureh, is the most Christian, and 
really the most politic attitude. This 
charity need not degenerate to license. 
It simply appreciates what is evidently 
Christlike and humane in the tempers 
and practical endeavors of other 
Churehes, and of men of somewhat 
eccentric and not well-established opin- 
ions, while it clearly but temperately 
affirms its own interpretation of truth. 
The solar system admits of the eccen- 
tric orbit of comets among its symmet- 
rical circles, the sun pouring all ifs 
light upon them when they approach 
its presence, so that, as they rush away 
into their strange and distant curves, 
its own blessed rays may stream like a 
beautiful robe along their paths. Pos- 
itive views,.with generous forbearance 
and appreciation of providential difter- 
ences in human judgments, will permit 
of a fruitful fellowship among Chris- 
tians of different denominational fam- 
ities, and a hearty co-operation in great 
common religious enterprises. 








EUROPEAN NOTES. 

Our readers will remember that at 
the death of Liebig, who was President 
of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
the venerable Dollinger was chosen to 
take his place. On assuming the lofty 
seat yacated by the great chemist, Dol- 
linger uttercd these memorable words, 
in speaking of his predecessor: ‘‘ He 
still stands before the eyes of our soul 
as the great high-priest of science, with 
the clear, bright, fresh mind, and With 
the deep insight into the life and hid- 
den forces of nature. But many of 
those who had the good fortune to 
know him more intimately will say, 
with me, that his personality ever stood 
higher than even bis intellectual crea- 
tions. In the intercourse of business, 
as in that of social life, he ever left the 
impression of a noble and lofty charac- 
ter who was called to a great work as 
a scholar anda man. I never left him 
without feeling myself taught and re- 
freshed by him. Liebig’s knowledge 
and his discoveries have become a tree 
in whose shade we may all repose, 
and whose fruits we may all enjoy. 
Our love and our admiration will long 
remain true to the man who opened 
unknown fields to our eyes, and 
brought forth treasures from hidden 
depths — to a man who has bequeathed 
to us the beautiful portrait of a life be- 
gun, continued, and closed in the ser- 
vice of science and the interest of bhu- 
manity.” 

The martyrs of the Vatican seem to 
have a pretty good time of it, notwith- 
standing all their lamentations. The 
mass of the thoughtless ones who send 
their savings to Rome, with the iuten- 
tion of helping the Pope in his poverty, 
will be quite surprised xt some of the 
developments lately made by the lib- 
eral press of Rome. It appears, ac- 
cording to very reliable accounts, that 
the funds called Peter's pence now 
amount to the respectable sum of 
twenty-seven millions of franes. It 
has indeed become quite a knotty ques- 
tion to know how to invest this to the 
best interest of the parties concerned ; 


have been in negotiation with Anto- 
nelli regarding it. Their intention was 
to place the money in the so-called 
‘**people’s banks” which have lately 
been established, whereby the * pri: 
oners of the Vatican” might have in 
their hands a means of controling the 
money market according to their wili. 
But the Italian government has become 
aware of this purpose, and entered so 
vigorous a protest against it that the 
jplan has been abandoned. But the 
fact shows us that the stories abcut the 
poverty of the Holy Father are mere 
inventions of the fancy, which, it is 
true, sensible men have never believed 
in, but which have been used by the 
priests throughout the world with such 
good effect on the stupid or the bigoted, 
that the Vatican has the means to em- 
barrass the money market of Rome. 
The world will hereafter be indebted 
to the Vienna Exposition in a line thai 
was certainly not thought of by many 
who wandered to the Imperial City 
during the summer past, and that is in 
the matter of good bread. The Ger- 
mans ae famous bakers, as all the 
world knows; and at the head of the 
list stand those of Vienna, not only in 
the matter of pastry of all kinds, but 


wheat bread, or wheaten rolls, which in 
Vienna are sweet, toothsome, and de- 
licious beyond a:] others attainable, 
even in Europe. And the story of 
these famous rolls is 4n interesting 
one. Some fifty years ago, a baker 
went from Baden to Vienna, and be- 
gan to bake what he called ‘ Imperial 
rolls.” These were so delicious tbat the 
people flocked to his stand in such 
numbers as almost to produce a riot, 
and the police were obliged to inter’ere 
to preserve order during the sale. A 
portion of his success was due to a 
skillful miller, who supplied the finest 
of flour, and so between the two they 
soon beeame famous, and had their 
imitators in mill and bakery in all parts 
of the empire. One of the bakers pub- 
lished a pamphlet regarding his bread, 
which bore the motto: ‘‘ The Lord 
provides us daily bread in Vienna in 
its finest form.” Other countries be- 
gan very soon a rivalry, and the Hun- 
garians contend that they can make as 
delicious rolls as the Viennese; but at 
the Exposition the bakers of the Capi- 
tal laid themselves out for a contest, 
and took the great prize, so that the 
Italian proverb is to lose its foree, and 
we are now to say, ‘‘ eat Vienna rolls, 
and then die.” 

The Gerinan troops are now return- 
ing bome from France, and the rejoic- 
ingsin the German capitals are very 
great, for the Germans seem quite as 
pleased to get home again as the 
French are to get rid of them; so that 
the sacred soil of France is now freed 
from the hated tramp of the ‘ barba- 
rians.” We admire the good sense of 
President Mac Mahon, who in consid- 
eration of the circumstances of the case, 
has discouraged or forbidden the 
French from making any demonstra- 
tions or festivals at the departure of the 
Teutons, for they go iv their own good 
time and with their own conditions, at 
which the French may, and do rather 
grieve than rejoice. We notice a few 
hostile demonstrations on the part of 
French mobs toward the departing 
foes; but these are sporadic, and the 
government is doing what it can to 
guard against them. And it must be 
confessed that the service of the Ger- 
man troops, left for years in the gar- 
risons of France, has been a most dif- 
ficult and undesirable one, and all ac- 
counts of unprejudiced persons concur 
in saying that they have performed 
their duty in a manner which does 
honor to their soldierly discipline and 
training. And they return home with 
no desire to be called on soon again to 
repeat their bloody march to the Rhine 
and across its famous waters to 
the fastnesses of the Vosges mountains 
or the sluggish currents of the Seine. 
The fulfillment of this ardent wish de- 
pends mainly on the judicious conduct 
of the French, which many think a very 
shaky foundation. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR TIE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

At the late meeting of this body at 
Portland, there were presented 157 
topics — many of these unwriiten ad- 
dresses, some never to be wrilten. A 
few were never assigned for reading. 
Of those read, many could not interest 
even a scientist in any other depart- 
ment than the reader’s. Others were 
important to science in general, and 
summaries of them might interest even 
those not conversant with the technical 
terms used in them. Some of these 
we note briefly, but not in the order of 
their presentation. 


CREATION. 

It was conceded that the existence 
and attributes of the Creator were not 
involved in the question whether cer- 
tain results were brought about by His 
fiat, or by the operation of law which 
He devised. The creation of Eve from 
Adam’s rib is not a greater wonder 
than the evolution of a chicken from an 
egg; and theugh by invoking the in- 
tervention of a ‘‘ law” we seem to re- 
move ourselves one step further from 
Deity, yet a man might adopt, in a 
given case, the theory which the atheist 
would prefer without any sympathy 
with infidelity. In this sense Prof. 
Benjamin Pierce, of Cambridge, exam- 
ined the theory that the solar system is 
condensed from fire-mist by the same 
laws which reduce clouds to rain-drops. 
We could not expect mathematically 
exact spacing as to distances, or exict 
adjustment of sizes and times of rota- 
tion, and all in one exact plane; but 
just such deviations from this as the 
astronomer actually finds. 

Prof. J. G. Barnard showed that the 
precession of the equinoxes, in virtue 
of which the earth in its annual round 
colaes opposite a given fixed star Jater 
in each season than it did the year be- 
fore, has jast such a rate as it should 
have if the earth were solid to the 
center, and not such as it would be if 
the body of the globe were a molten 
mass, with only some sixty miles of 
erust between us and the abyss, as 
many geologists suppose. 

Prof. Charles A. Young suggest- 
ed the possibility of an aerial liquid 
ocean in the atmosphere of the sun. 
What we know of the weight and path 
of this luminary justifies the conclu- 
sion that it is to a good degree a globe 
of gas. Still Prof. Young conceives it 
possible that there may be in mid-air 
this ocean —not of water, receiving 
accession by rain to possibly the extent 
ot five feet per minute, and losing as 
much from its lower surface by evapo- 
ration; and through the liquid walls of 
this bubble he supposes that those fierce 
eraptions take place which the astrono- 
mer sometimes contemplates from a 
safe distance. 

The history of species excited the 
most animated discussion of any in all 
the meeting. Prof. Swallow, of Mis- 





also in that of bread, and especially 








per, maintaining that each species is 
distinct — the result of an act of crea- 
tion. Each is readily capable of varia- 
tion within certain fixed limits, and the 
variety can be propagated by due care. 
Even the omission of a bone, if acci- 
dental in the parent, may constitute 
the foundation for a variety. But to 
develop a new bone, or a faculty of 
which there is no rudiment, is another 
matter. None of the lower animals 
have a moral sense, or an idea of su- 
pernatural beings; none then can be 
developed into a human being. The 
offspring of parents of different species 
either do not propagate, or they drop 
the characteristics of one parent. 
There have been three hybrid oaks 
found in America, from which innu- 
merable acorns were planted, which, 
when they grew, produced invariably 
one of the parent species, and here 
hybrids no longer live upon earth. 

Our prehistoric men were no nearer 
the ape than we. The Anierican skull, 
which has the best claim to antiquity, 
appears to have belonged to a beauti- 
ful woman, The skeleton found in the 
cave at Mentone, Italy, was that ofa 
man of magnificent physique. 

The fact that species become extinct, 
is against the development theory. 
The elephant and mastodon of Amer- 
ica, instead of growing into something 
abler or better, perished miserably and 
left the land to their inferiors. 

The address of the retiring president, 
Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, 
Ky., spoke of the bold assumptions of 
the Darwinian theory. As long as it 
has not one fact to adduce, it has no 
right to.challenge investigation. It is 
as if a man had a theory that one metal 
might be transmuted into another, but 
not a fact to allege. 

Prof. J. W. Dawson, of Montreal, was 
glad that the development theory had 
called more careful attention to the bi- 
ography of species. We find them 
stepping upon the geological stage 
fully developed ; they soon occupy their 
widest geographical area, and take on 
their greatest diversity of form; they 
never improve further, but at length 
one variety after another dies out till 
allare gone. Their beginning was a 
creation, their end extinction. 

Professors Gill and Morse replied to 
these. They denied that dogs have no 
moral sense. It is impossible to prove 
that rudiments are wanting in lower an- 
imals for everything developed in man. 
fle has more coccygeal vertebre than 
some apes. It is not probable that we 
have yet found any of the more ancient 
human remains. We cannot prove that 
the cat, dog, wheat, and other of the 
most valued possessions of man are not 
hybrids. 

GEOLOGY, 

Full as earnest and conflicting a series 
of papers on geology was read; but of 
the thirty-four, one only interested the 
general public — that by Professor Daw- 
son, on the vast iron resources of Nova 
Scotia. They are widely scattered, in 
cluse proximity to coal and lime and 
different ores of iron, which last fact is 
of considerable importance. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Here was the topic of central interest 
with the busiest workers, and very nu- 
merous papers. The studies at Peni- 
kese and at the United States Fish Com- 
mission, on an island in Portland 
harbor, gave unusual prominence to 
marine invertebrates. The change in 
the classification of the interesting order 
of brachiopoda (which once were 
thought to be mollasks, and lately ar- 
ticulates) to the class of worms, as 
suggested by Prof. Morse, will, if 
adopted, seriously affect the value of 
our school zoologies. It is a little 
queer that barnacles should be so un- 
able to retain their place in classifica- 
tion ! 

But of all these papers none were 
more interesting to mankind than the 
studies on brains, by Prof. B. G. Wild- 
er, of Cornell University. By using 
the fissures between the convolutions 
as landmarks, he maps a brain much 
more readily. Not only does this map 
vary in individuals of the same species, 
but even in the two halves of every in- 
dividualized brain. He made a special 
study of the brains of well-known dogs, 
widely differing in dispo-ition and abil- 
ity, till he feels certain that there is no 
truth in phrenology. Even if an anat- 
omist should dissect the brains of his 
acquaintances, he would not be likely 
to acquire cnough knowledge to enable 
bim to judge of the character of a 
stranger by the inspection of his naked 
braias. 

I:x-President Hill, now pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Portland, 
contributed much to the amusement of 
the Association by his paper on the 
feeding habits of the toad. One of his 
“acquaintances” lost un eye ; histongue, 
in consequence, became somewhat in- 
accurate in its aim, which practice 
remedied. The toad is an enormous 
eater. Not using his paws to cram 
down the largest mouthfuls, as the 
European toad does, he pushes them 
against a stone, or even throws his 
body up into the air to bring his weight 
down upon the reluctant morsel. Once 
the Doctor saw a ‘oad, fatigued in the 
long process of swallowing a prodi- 
gious earthworm, grasp his retreating 
prey through the walls of bis own ab- 
domen by one of his hind feet, while he 
took a rest! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Contrivances for recording time, rul- 
ing lines (for 30,000 to the inch) on 
glass, a thermometer that prints its own 
record automatically, and a filtering ap- 
paratus, all accomplished by elctro-mag- 
netism. One room was given up to mi- 
cro-copes, and their use. Sundry bold 
speculations were broached, a mam- 
moth telescope proposed, internation- 
al coinage discussed, and two papers 





in his Martyria exhibited Andersonyille 
to the detestation of all posterity, pro- 
duced rare specimens of diamonds and 
other precious stones. 

Two memorials are to be directed to 
the General Government for the pres- 
ervation of forests, and for the advance- 
ment of entomology, so as to stop the 
devastations of the puny tribes who 
now tax the farmers $300,000,000 per 
year. But of these and many other in- 
teresting things our space here forbids 
us to speak. 








FALL CAMPAIGN. 


Our Publisher has a devout desire to 
increase the usefulness of the paper by 
enlarging its circulation. He proposes 
the most generous inducements both {o 
his agents and to subscribers. He has 
unbounded confidence, as wel! he may, 
in the New England Methodist minis- 
ters, that he shall enjoy their hearty co- 
operation. He desires to make the 
work of obtaining new names upon his 
list as agreeable as possible to these 
hovored brethren. He has, therefore, 
provided a chromo lithograph, incom- 
parably superior in size and gxecution 
to those heretofore offered by the news- 
paper press, and embodying in itself a 
historical incident characteristic of New 
England, and already embalmed in the 
deathless verse of Longfellow, entitled 
The March of Miles Standish. This 
large admirable picture, which will be 
an ornament upon the wall, we hope, 
of thousands ot homes, with the paper 
free from the present time to January 
1874, will be sent to each new subscri- 
ver, post-paid, with a receipt for the 
year’s subscription of Zion’s HERALD 
for 1874, upon the payment of $3.00. 
Not to be unmindful of our old and 
faithfui friends who have Jong taken 
the paper, we shall be happy to supply 
all now recciving the HERALD upon the 
payment of another year’s subscription 
at their former rates, with the addition 
‘only of fifty cents. 

We havea great desire to add five 
thousand additional names to our list 
this fall. It can be done by a little 
earnest effort. There shall be nothing 
lacking, within the limits of abiiity on 
our part, and we plead with much 
earnestness for the aid of the pastors to 
secure in their congregations additional 
names. A circular which we send to 
our brethren in the ministry will set 
forth a little more in detail the present 
plan for securing an end so desirab’e, 
not for the worldly advantage of any in- 
dividual, as the paper belongs to the 
Church, but for the culture in inte)li- 
gent piety of the community reached 
by our ministry. 





It is said that nearly every foot of the 
Atlantic coast has been taken up, where 
not already pre-oceupied by towns or 
cities, for present or prospective summer 
resorts. Itis hoped that all the western 
prairies will empty their bilious inhab- 
itants, during the heated term, upon 
the cooling beaches of the Atlantic. 
In the tremendous rush of speculation, 
it is very evident that some par- 
ties will be obliged to wait, for some 
time at least, for a return of the large 
amounts of money they have invested 
in immense stretches of pure sand, 
with here and there a desolate shrub- 
oak struggling for life uponthem. <A 
few points will become at once conspic- 
uous on account of special natural 
advantages. We wrote last week of 
Old Orchard on the coast of Maine. 
There is another seaside watering-place, 
with quite varied, but none the less 
valuable, specialties. It is on the south 
side of Cape Cod, and has tbe charm- 
ing temperature of Southern France, 
A company of gentlemen, among whom 
we recognize the familiar names of 
Joseph Chadwick and Harvey Scudder, 
esqs., have purchased several hundred 
acres of land on the shore in the town 
of Osterville. Unlike much of the shore 
line, it is thickly wooded to the edge of 
the bluff, forming a thrifty and beauti- 
ful grove of hard and pine wood. The 
land has several very Jarge and fine 
fresh water lakes upon it, and a stretch 
of beautiful hard beach always avail- 
able and safe for bathing. It looks out 
upon the broad Atlantic, with Martha’s 
Vineyard in sight at the south. The 
curving shore and enclosed bays form 
a wonderfully sheltered harbor for boat- 
sailing, as well as for the very best of 
fishing grounds. For all out-of-door 
recreations, its opportunities are une- 
qualed. 

The company erected last season one 
of the finest appointed hotels, called 
the Cotocheeset House (the Indian 
name of the place), that can be found 
on the coast, and it has been crowd- 
ed from its opening with boarders. 
The grounds are being admirably 
Jaid out in large-sized cottage lots, 
which are being rapidly taken up; 
fancy prices not having yet obtained on 
the property. Our friends, Dr. Chaplin 
and family, who have been in Osterville 
through the summer, and have pur- 
chased a lot, speak in unqualified terms 
both of the beauty and the salubrity 
ofthe place. It will soon be reached 
by railroad. At present passengers 
leave the Old Colony road at West 
Barnstable, and ride to the shore ina 
coach, a distance of six miles. For 
quiet, wonderful equability of the at- 
mosphere, for grand water views, and 
picturesque rides and landscapes, and 
for a cheap and most inviting site for a 
summer cottage, where could one go 
rather than to Osterville? 





Of the Northwestern University, fine rep- 
resentations of whose imposing buildings 
are given in our advertising columns, The 
Christian Advocate, of Caicago, says: 

“ These demonstrate that we can have a 
me University, as ditinguished from a 
single College, and as consisting of a fumily 
of Colleges, west of the Alleghanies. The 
Trustees of the N. W. U. have planned wise- 
ly from the Leginning. They undertook to 








souri, led the way in an elaborate pa- 


read on storms. Dr. S.C. Hamlin, who 


and bravely toward it. Their investments 
have been wise and successful. They have 
foundation. They have 
grown to such proportions that help begins 
to flow in more freely. University 
is thus enjoying comfortable health. Now 
a = years oid, -~ ogee oes 
mujorit: adding, under the 

policy of the Trustees and new administra- 
tion, these new coll , namely: College of 
Technology, Woman’s College of Literature 
and Art, and College of Law. every oo 
partment bas been strengthened; two Labo- 
ratories have been fitted up; several new 
Professors have been added to the Faculty ; 
one elegunt building, the Woman’s College, 
costing $130,000, has been added. The Col- 
lege Cottage has been enlarged, and over 
$300.000 added to the endowments and 
funds, 

Of the Woman’s College, which has just 
been formally united with the University, 
its Dean being a member of the Faculty, 
Mis» Frances E. Willard honoring that office 
and being honored as its first eccupant, 
wries: 

First, 1 like always to remember that our 
college isnot only for, but of the women, 
Away back in "66, when we were all tugging 
uway to build Heck Hall for ministers, I 
heard several thoughtful women say, ‘‘ we 
ought to be doing this for our own sex. Men 
have help from every side— women from 
how few!” In the summer of ’68, Mrs. 
Mary F. Haskin, of Evanston, who bad been 
Treasurer of our * American Methodist La- 
dies’ Centenary Association,” which built 
Heck Hall, invited the ladies of Evanston at 
her house to talk over the subject of founding 
a Ladies’ College here, which should be, in 
every sense, first class. (No connection with 
the University was then thought of, nor had 
the idea been even suggested of opering that 
institution to women. Dr. Haven’s star bad 
not then risen above our horizon, be it re- 
membered.) Applicution was made to the 
Legislature of the State,which granted a char- 
ter for “the Evanston College for Ladies,” 
and fifteen lady trustees were elecied (the 
first known in bistory),of which Board Mrs. 
Bishop L. L. Hamline became President; 
but her heslth not permitting her to act, 
Mrs. Haskin was soon appointed her suc- 
cessor. Stich women as Mrs. Gov. Evans, 
Mrs. Bishop Thomson, Mrs. Prof. Noyes, 
Mrs. Dr. Kidder, and Mrs. Geo. Cook (whose 
names are synonyms with Christian liberality 
and zeal), presided at the birth of this aus- 
picious enterprise. 

By this time Dr. Haven had come to us as 
President of the Northwestern University, 
and its doors were promptly thrown open to 
men. This materially changed the aspect 
of events. An examination of the charter 
shows that the Ladies’ College was empow- 
ered to affiliate with other institutions in 
certain regards; a hint of the coming des- 
tiny having been, perhaps, *‘ borne in” upon 
some prophetic mind. It was then agreed 
that by paying their tuition to the Univer- 
sity, any young ladies connected with the 
Ladies’ College might receive instruction at 
the University —thus doing away with the 
grave necessity of an endowment of the 
Ladies’ College. So far, all was plain; but, 
in 1854, the Northwestern Female College 
(of which I have the honor to be a gradu- 
ute), was founded here, and had continued 
in successful operation, having graduated 
large numbers, and secured an excellent 
reputation throughout the Northwest. It 
had fine grounds, snd a large building; and 
though it was the private property of Prof. 
Ww. P. Jones, it was understood to be 4 
thoroughly Methodist institution — sending 
reports to Conference, which body appointed 
visitors to it, and recognized it fully. 

Two Methodist Ladies’ Colleges in one 
small town would hardly strike the public 
as having u raison d’étre. What should be 
done? Dr. Tlaveu wes just the man to solve 
that problem. Ever since he did so, I have 
named him “the great pacificator.” He 
was not formaliy connected with the new 
enterprise. which bad not elected any mem- 
ber of its Faculty; but he belped it on in 
every possible way, and his adviec moulded 
its policy from the date of bis advent in 
Evanston. Dr. Haven recognized what the 
old college had done for the education of 
women in the Northwest, when public sen- 
timent was being manufactured for the pres- 
ent liberal period in history. He won the 
confidence of its proprietor; agreed to per- 
petuate its history as forerunner of the new 
college, to recognize its alumnez as the senior 
ulumne of tbe new institution, and to lease 
the building and grounds, and maintain the 
new school in operation there until its own 
buildings should be ready for use. All this 
was formelly agreed to by the Ladies’ Board. 
About this time (spring of ’71) I assumed 
my relations to the new college. Then fol- 
lowed the * Woman’s Fourth of July” — 
the most extensive celebration of the day 
witnessed in Western annals; in preparation 
for which three months were spent; in the 
festivities of which * all Chicago”  partici- 
pated; on which the corner-stone of the new 
college was laid, and nearly thirty thousand 
dollars were raised toward its erection; and 
on which no eannon, fire-cracker, torpedo, 
or other blunderbuss was permitted to inter- 
fere with the harmony of ‘the Women’s 
Fenrtb.” ¢ ; 

Then came the autumn, and the opening 
of our school in the old building, and then 
—the fire. Work was immedistely sus- 
pended on the new building, and for two 
years we have gone quietly on in the old — 
the first with an attendance of 236, the sec- 
ond with 300. Our students have recited 
largely to the University professors, and in 
its Preparatory School; but we have fur- 
nished supplementary classes in History, 
Fine Arts, French, English Composition, 
and have conducted the Departments of 
Music, Painting, and Drawing, and had for 
our especial care the morals, health, and 
manners of * our girls.” 

Two years of experience have taught us 
many things; among them, this: That a bi- 
cephalous animal is a monstrosity : that unity 
of interest and of purpose reduce the friction 
of educational machinery to its minimum; 
that E Pluribus Unum is not a better motto 
for a nation than for an institution of learn- 
ing. So we have come into the University 
family bere in the ** Western Athens”? — an 
abundant entrance having been assured us 
by the liberality of the Trustees, who never 
“minced matters ” a bit — never mentioned 
the woman question, either pro or con, but 
just treated with us on the same terms of 
equality that would have characterized their 
action had we been nen. Miradile dictu / 

Well, here we are, and we are simple 
enough to think that ‘* Eureka” ougbtto be 
emblazoned on our banner. We really be- 
lieve that we’ve been gradually and strange- 
ly led to the solution of the problem of co- 
education in its broadest and only true sense 
— i. e., where in the teacher’s chair, and in 
the deliberative balls of Trustees and Execu- 
tive Committee, women are represented 
with as much equality and dignity as on the 
recitation bench, and where services ren- 
dered are considered a basis of floancial re- 
muneration, with which sex ought not to 
interfere. 


The institution offers the amplest oppor- 
tunities to young ladies desiring to prosecuie 
professional as well as academic studies, or 
to secure the most thorough training in 
wusic and painting. 

The new President of the University, Dr. 
Fowler, is entering upon his work with re- 
markable earnestness. His great popular 
reputation in the pulpit and upon the plat- 
form will attract young persons to his insti- 
tution, and his vigorous administrative abil- 
ities will secure a ‘continual and wholesome 
growth in the University. The last number 
of Harper's Weekly has a very spirited and 
readily recognized wood cut of President 
Fowler, and a fine pictorial representation 
of University Hall and the Museum. 


secured a 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 
The senior partser of the firm of R. H. 
Curran & Co., dealers in engravings, while 


strangely called to enter upon a very differ- 
ent line of labor. Having an absorbing love 
for pictures, he felt irresistibly impelled to 
secure the execution of the fine specimens 
of the engraver’s art, all having a distinct 
and impressive moral lesson embodied in 
them, and to vigorous measures to ob- 
tain their wide distribution over the land. 
Wisdom has been justified of her children, 
certainly, in his instance. Contrary to the 
prophecies of practical friends, Mr. Curran 
has more than met his early expectations. 
All over the land tens of thousands of well- 





do a great work, and have wrought steadily 


humble homes and of many that are more 


diligently working upon a farm, felt himself 


executed engravings ornament the walls of 


and impressing the best of moral lessons 
upon the susceptible minds of childhood. 
These engravings have been divided between 
the purely scriptural, like Christ blessing 
little children, and Walking upon the Sea, 
and works of the imagination, like The Or- 
phan’s Rescue, which is just published. 

This latter is a very striking picture from 
a painting by Joseph John, the artist»who 
executed The Changed Cross. The original 
painting is now on free exhibition at the 
pleasant rooms of Mr. Curran, 28 School 
Street Block. An orphan boy and girl enter- 
ing a boat, are caught by the rapids and 
borne swiftly towards the Falls. The scene 
is appalling; as exhibited in the fearful rush 
of the waters, and painted in the terror upon 
the faces of the children. The girl has 
seized the tiller ropes, and unconsciously 
guided by the hovering forms of the parents, 
represented as guardian angels, in the 
moment of almost certain destruction,guides 
the boat to a sheltering nook in the rock. 


“ She did not see’, with spirit eye, 

Her parents’ outstretched arms so nigh, 
But felt the strong magnetic thrill 

Of love, which danger changed to 2p /l/; 
When she that subtle power obeyed, 
The hand of Death the angels stayed.” 


The engraving does full justice to the 
painting, J. A. J. Wilcox being the artist on 
steel. The retail price of this fine picture 
is $3. 


Rev. G. Beekman, the pastor of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at South Lawrence, 
has issued an important circular which he 
proposes to distribute as widely as practi- 
cable. He is engaged in an undertaking of 
great interest and promise to the denomina- 
tion. The small church in_ this rapidly 
growing town had an unfortunate site for its 
very uninviting edifice. It was hopeless 
work to attempt to gather a church there. 
This building and site has been sold to ad- 
vantage and a fine site bas been obtained. 
A new substantial edifice has been com- 
menced and is now enclosed. The Society 
hopes to worship within it sometimein No- 
vember. They greatly need aid from out- 
side friends; it will be charity well placed. 
Thus they plead for it: 


“The Trustees have agreed that $5,000 — 
the sum we desire to raise outside the So- 
ciety — shall represent one-fourth of the 
pew, every fourth pew throughout the 
house; «and that the pews thus represented 
shall not be sold, but shall be kept sacred, at 
a simply nominal rentage, for the use of any 
desiring Church privileges; or in other 
words, at a rate within the reach of any per- 
son, however poor, who desires to attend 
the house of God. Thus God’s poor can 
never be turned away from the Church by 
high rates and higher premiums. To ac- 
complish a purpose so beneficent, will you 
not send us at least one dollar? You will 
thus invest that which will do great good 
while you live, and which will continue to 
do gooc and represent vou after you haya 
gone to the unseen land. Send what you 
have to give to the pastor, South Lawrence, 
Mass. A postal card receipt will be sent by 
the Secretary, Willis H. Plummer, to every 
person who sends the amount of one dollar 
or upwards. G. BEEKMAN, Pastor. 

South Lawrence, Mass, Aug. 14, 1873. 
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it Rint eel 
A writer in the last Observer, of whom 
the editor says he regards him “as the 
ablest theological writer of the present age,” 
in a review of an article in Scribner's 
Magazine entitled Modern Skepticism, 
says: 
* We feel no contempt for ‘ Modern Skep- 
ticism,” any more than we do for the cholera. 
Both are great evils; but we have no more 
fear that skepticism will sweep away Chris- 
tianity than that the cholera will extirpate 
the buman race. In this nineteenth century 
there are probably ten times as many sin- 
cere believers ready to die for Christ and his 
gospel as in avy previous century since He 
rose from the dead. While such self-com- 
placent boasting as that in which the writer 
in Scribner has indulged, is simply foolish, 
it nevertheless is to be deprecated. It is 
worse than foolish to endeavor to startle the 
publie with confident assurances that the 
plague is at their doors. It is much to be 
lamented that some distinguished ministers 
join in this panie-making, and openly pro- 
claim that Darwin has never been answered. 
He needg no answer, any more than the man 
who shall assert that two and two are five 
hundred, Darwin’s facts may go for what 
they are worth; but his reasoning has not 
the strength of a spider’s web. It is easy to 
lead a man by a bair along the road which 
he wishes to go; but not if he resists, No 
man is a Darwinian who does not desire te 
be one.” 

Breer STePORE Bes 
Our editorial brother, Rey. W. D. Mal- 
com, of the Vermont Messenger, has anable 
and eloquent leader, in his last paper, upon 
The Preaching of the Cross. Among its 
excellent sentences we clip, as a taste of its 
quality, one paragraph: — 


“Wandering away from the cross into 
the fields of rationalism and flowers of rhet- 
oric, the pulpit may. please the fancy and 
win the plaudits of men; it may portray in 
rainbow hues the purity of paradise and the 
glories of heaven; it may scintilate with 
gems of thought as clear as autumnal stars: 
it may glow with the torch of science and 
fascinate the senses like the flashing auroras 
of Aretic nights; but alas! it will also prove 
as cold and powerless to warm the hearts 
or win the souls of the people to God and 
heaven. The promise of the power and 
wisdom of God may always be claimed in 
the faithful preaching of the cross, And in 
proportion as the pulpit loses sight of the 
cross, in that proportion it loses its power 
to convince of sin and save souls. Gol 
leaves the pulpit when it ceases to preach 
the cross.” 
a oe — 

Rey. Edward Clarke, a professor in a Jap- 
anese institution, thus writes in an interest- 
ing letter in the last Heangelist, of the 
scenery of that remarkable body of islands 
forming the Empire of Japan:— 


“ Although the country seenes in Japeo 
are fresh and green and varixgated, yet 
there are many things which you miss ! 
the landseape. You do not see the birds. 
nor the flowers. nor the meadows, or 0” 
chards. or anything of the kind that % 
associate with country life in New England 
athome. Of birds there are none, exce 
a few little sparrows that come twitterine 
around now and then; and since IT fim 
came to Japan [ have never beard a bird 
sing. But the crows are borrible gt “ 
creatures, and they are so numerous aud £0 
bold that they come right across your per" 
and they make the day hideous with wel 
perpetual cawing. 7 

“ The flowers are few and far betwee! 
and even then are too small to be note’ 
and they have no perfume whatever. Mes” 
ows are entirely unknown in the coun”! 
and every nook and corner of available! 
is either banked off into a rice-field, oT (° 
cut up into little vegetable patches. 3° 
general size of a field in Japan, whether” 
rice, grain, or other vegetable, is about 
dimensions of an average * house-lot 5 
home. Each farmer has his own little © o 
or set of fields, and he attends to these’ ” 
clusively, doing all the work with 4 nd 
shaped implement which is half de 
half shovel. In this part of the countty "> 
raise two crops each year, for they Dav’ 
winter of any account whatever. ‘ 
September they begin to plant wheat,” 
peas, and other things of like characteT ther 
then when spring comes they re*? ©. 
‘winter’ harvest, and immediately * 
they sow rice, cotton, indigo, sweet I. 
toes, sugar-cane, and the like. 5° that and 
their ‘summer’ crops are coming U!' 
the hot weather will soon ripen them. 

















The Catholic Review fairly takes "! os 
challenge that has been playfully made © 
the Romanists of the United States, by “"" 
tain Protestant prints, to institute Pp! 
ages among their followers in this an tO 
after the late example of the English ect 
as well as the French and Italian. 17 twee 
liminary steps of such a pious (”) Se 
already been taken. The editor 4 st a 
demonstrate before the world “ what WE * 











pretentious, developing wholesome tastes, 


all, at this side of the Atlantic, so well *"" 
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of, that Amcrican Catholics are ‘just as su- 
perstitious and just as medieval’ as their 
‘Bropean brethren, and no more so —” a fact 
that has not been fully believed by Ameri- 
ean Protestants, but will be likely to be 
doubted only for a short period longer. Of 
the direction of this pilgrimage, the editor 
says: — 

“Where the pilgrimage should go to, is 
another question, asked hourly. aturally 
te Lourdes, Paray le Monial, La Salette, and 
some of the other sacred = of Ireland, 
England, and France; but above all, to 
Rome, to honor the prisoned Pope. Amongst 
the mest cherished memories of an after 
lifetime would be that of kneeling at Peter’s 
feet and telling him how tee pilgrims from 
the Western Continent but faintly repre- 
sented the love which his children here have 
for him. To look at Pio Nino, the martyr 
Pope, and to receive a blessing from him in 
prison, would be worth a winter's journey 
to the workd’s end.” 

(A-singular prison a palace must be, with 
every luxury and unrestrained personal 
\therty |) 

** But it is also proposed to give the pil- 
srimage — or rather one of the pilgrimages 
—even a wider scope than that of the Euro- 
pean pilgrimages. The additional distance 
between Italy and the Holy Land is not 
30 great as to frighten American tray- 
alers, Going to the Holy Land after re- 
oeiving the blessing of the Vicar of Christ, 
would be a true medieval pilgrimage in this 
nineteenth century; it would, moreover, be 
of great advantage to the native Christians 
who seldom see er have the accidental as- 
sistance of the presence of large numbers of 
American or other English-speaking Cath- 
eiics.” 

pate) MSA RE 

At the recent session of the Dubuque Dis- 
triet Conference, Upper Iowa Annual Con- 
ference (writes L. Hawkins), held at Monti- 
cello, lowa, August 26-28, Mrs. Isabella M. 
Hartsough was licensed to preach the gos- 
pel by a unanimous vote of the Conference. 
Sister H. is the first lady licensed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to preach the 
gospel in the State of Iowa. Rev. E. Skin- 
ner is Presiding Elder. Brother and Sister 
Hartsough are now closing up their third 





_year at Epworth, Iowa. 


Brother Hawkins also writes: “‘the Rev. 
W. P. Watkins, pastor of the West Side 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Waterloo, 
Iowa, committed suicide on the evening of 
September 3d, by drowning himself in Cedar 
River. His wife had been lying dangerous- 
ly ill for some time, and it is supposed his 
domestic afflictions had rendered him tem- 
~orarily insane. 





We received just before going to press the 
following note from Brother T. J. Abbott. 
How well we remember Rey. Horace Moul- 
ton in his prime. He was a John the Bap- 
vist for rough evangelic work, but a gentle 
and loving Christian in domestic and social 
life. Weusided him in the preparation of 
the characteristic memorial of his first and 
sainted wife. He rests, and has found his 
erown. The letter is dated at Greenfield, 
éopt. 11:— 

“JT just received a telegram announcing 
the death of Rev. Horace Moulton — funeral 
eu Saturday, the 13th inst. I saw him two 
weeks since, and was astonished at his joy 
and perfect peace in his great affliction. 
His son Horace is still in the Retreat for 
Insane persons at Hartford. This letter is 
not for the puper, but L thought you would 
like to announce the fact. Father Moulton 
joined the New England Conference in 1828, 
er 45 yours ago. Should the Preachers’ 
Meeting take uny notice of this event, 
Mother Mculton’s post-office address is Staf- 
ferd Springs, Conn.” 





eg nh eee 
Tut New HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
SHMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGE, we 
earc, commences its Fall term with the 
regular classes as full as ever, and a very 
excellent array of students. Prof. Avery, 
the new instructor in Greek and Latin, is 
precisely the man for the place, and is gain- 
ng an enviable reputation. With Miss Bul- 
lard in Instrumental Music, Mrs. Taylor in 
Voeal, Miss Harriman in French and Ger- 
man, Miss Herrick in Painting, Prof. Dixon 
in Mathematics and Science, and Prof. Glines 
in the Commercial branches, every friend 
may feel perfect security that classes will be 
thoroughly instructed. 


The Boarding Hall has its usual numbers. 
There is good attendance upon the religious 
iméetings of the Seminary. 


> — 





A powerful sermon, says the Christian 
Statesman, in behalfof the missionary cause, 
was preached last Sunday morning in the 
Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Milwaukee, by President Twombly, of the 
Wisconsin State University. We never 
heard a more profound, faith-inspiring, 
and eloquent, and at the same time practical 
treatment of the subject. One result of the 
grand discourse was a larger contribution to 
the missionary cause than the ever liberal 
Summerfield Church has made for many 
years. A pleasing incident connected with 
ihe services, was the raising of forty dol- 
lars to be credited to forty of the children of 
the Protestant Orphan Asylum, who were 
present. A member of the Church made the 
suggestion, clinching it with ten dollars, 
and the balance was made upin short order. 

eTrT ares error tae Gk Ew 2 

The Chinese students in New England 
have already taken a high stand for studious- 
ness and excellent deportment. There are 
now sixty of these students in this country ; 
thirty of them have been here one year. Sixty 
more are soon to follow. They are selected 
with great care, and are very promising 
boys. His Imperial Highness, Prince Kung, 
the Prime Minister of China, recently sent a 
etter of thanks to Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Ct., for the service he had rendered to these 
students in supervising their general plans 
aud course of study on their arrival here. 





At the late Detroit Annual Conference, 
Presiding Elder W. E. Bigelow, father of 
Pref. Bigelow of the Boston University Law 
School, made the following encouraging re- 
port of the Flint District: It has twenty- 
nine charges, all supplied. There had been 
uo deaths during the year, and but little 
sickness among the ministers. Five new 
churches had been dedicated during the year, 
and four would be dedicated the coming year. 
Those already dedicated were free from 
debt. A number of revival meetings had 
been held, and a large number of conversions 
reported. The characters of all the minis- 
ters in the district were passed and their 
‘elations continued. 


Considerable dissatisfaction has been 
found with the reports from the camp-meet- 
ings, as to the criticisms of the different ser- 
mons. In some instances there appears to 
be good ground for this complaint; in oth- 
ers, the real meaning of the writer has not 
been clearly expressed, and unintentional 
injustice has been occasioned by the possible 
iaterpretation that may be given to his 
words, We have permitted the official sec- 
retaries and well-known ministers, over 
their own names, to use their own judgment 
in these reports. We see no other way to 
avoid this “unpleasantness” but to forbid 
al personal criticisms of sermons on these 
occasions, 








—_— 2 
The omission of the title to the new vol- 
ume just published by J. B. M’Cullough, 
Philadelphia, in the notice given on the in- 
side of our paper, seeures for it double at- 
tention. It is called The Fentons, and is 
written by Mrs, Luey A. Spottswood. 





The department of | 
Mental and Moral Science promises well. | 


A TEMPERANCE CONVENTION of the 
friends of Probibition in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island is to be held at South Fra- 
mingham Camp-ground, NEXT TUESDAY 
(23d). A large number of the best speakers 
have been engaged; also, Mr. S. B. Spiuning, 
the famous vocalist, and Hon. N. Dingley, 
Governor elect, of Maine. The railroads 
have engaged to take passengers at the 
camp-meeting rates. Let there bea grand 
turnout. Now is the time for earnest coun- 
sel! 


teks ae m 
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Rev. Joseph Parker, of London, author of 
** Ecce Deus,” ** Ad Clerum,” and other well- 
known works, who is now visiting the Uni- 
ted States as a delegate to the Christian Al- 
liance, preached twice in Boston last Sab- 
bath. His discourses were able, and fully 
suatained the high reputation he has earned 
in the English metropolis. He shares with 
Mr. Spurgeon the popular interest of Lon- 
don, and crowds his church at a weekly 
midday service. He has many of the quali- 
ties of Mr. Tulmage, but accomplishes much 
more with his pen than his American metro- 
politan popular peer. 





IT PETE VE Opes 

Bishop Peck had a cordial reception ten- 
dered him in San Francisco, on his arrival, 
August 22. He was stopped at Sacramento 
by a delegation of friends who took him to 
the house in which he resided in that city 
during the great flood, and after a hasty sup- 
per, allowed him to depart for the Golden 
Gate, where he was met by the pastors and 
their families at the mansion of Capt. Good- 
all. At a public meeting subsequently in 
the Central Church, Dr. Benson, of the 
California Advocate, greeted him in an 
address of we'vome, to which the Bishop 
responded in feeling terms. 

—_-———_- -& -———————_ 

BETHANY INSTITUTE FOR WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN WorRK.— This Missionary 
| Training Institute, located at 69 Second 

Avenue, New York, under the direction of 
Rey. and Mrs. A. G. Ruliffson, is now com- 
mencing its fall session. It is the plan of 
the Institute to receive under its care ladies 
who desire to prepare for some branch of 
either city or foreign Missionary work. Any 
desiring to enter the Institute, or to obtain 
any information concerning its aims, will 
please apply at once to the above address. 


a 
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ABOUT MEN AND THINGS, OR PAPERS 
|FROM MY Stupy TABLE DRAWER. By 
| Professor C. 8. Henry, announced by T. 
| Whittaker, 2 Bible House, New York. The 
| author of this volume is well known asa 
scholar, philosopher, and pungent writer. 
The book abounds in keen witticisms and 
sharp sarcasms, hitting with telling effect 
the vices and follies of the day. We can 
safely predict a large sale for this unique 
work. Agen‘s ure wanted, to whom liberal 
terms will be offered. 


inti 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. — Sam- 
uel A. Hitchcock, esq., of Brookfield, Mass., 
has just given the sum of $25,000 for the 
completion of the Library Room of the new 
Congregational House. This generous do- 
nation will give joy to the denomination. 
Mr. Hitchcock has lately made several other 
magnificent gifts to benevolent enterprises. 

Rey. Bishop Gilbert Haven dedicated the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Manassas, 
Virginia, last Sunday. This is the first 
church erected on the historic *‘ Plains of 
Manassas”’ since the close of the war. The 
dedication was postponed from the 4th on 
account of the sickness of Bishop Janes, 
which made it necessary for Bishop Haven 
to attend the Erie Conference. 

- > 

Sampson, Davenport & Co., 3414 Washing- 
ton Street, have just published a revised edi- 
tion of the Boston, Directory for the year 
1873. It contains this year a large map of 
the city. Of its indispensableness to busi- 
ness men nothing need be said. A supp.e- 
| ment will be issued on or before October Ist, 
vad they desire that notice of all changes 
shall be sent to the Boston Directory Office. 











Among the bequests of the late Brother 
Franklin Skinner, of New Haven, Ct., 
| futher-in-law to Rev. W. A. Cheney, of this 
| Conference, were $2,000 to the Missionary, 

$2,000 to the Freedman’s Aid, and $2,000 to 
| the Church Extension Societies of the Meth- 
‘odist Episcopal Church. Brother Skinner 
| was ever on the giving hand, and in lend- 
| ing to the Lord received abundant interest. 

ere ae 


| Rev. Joseph B. Cottrell, D. D., of the 
| North Missis-ippi Conference of the Chureh 
| South, and now stationed ia Columbus, 
| Mise., has been spending a few weeks at 
| Newport, with his brother-in-law, Dr. Sims. 

Dr. Cottrell preached two Sabbath after- 

noons at the First Methodist Episcopal 
| Church, to the great delight of the people. 





| - $< —$_$£_$_$______ 
| We have the pleasantest kind of intima- 
| tion, for which we express our thanks, that 
Miss Winifred E. Andrews, daughter cf Bish- 
op E.G. Andrews, has become the happy 
wife of our very fortunate young friend, 
Henry C. M. Ingraham, esq., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
land a lawyer by profession. We proffer the 
young couple our heartiest wishes for their 
| prosperity and happiness. 
oe 


October 3d will be an interesting occasion 
at the popular Academy and Female College 
on Kent’s Hill, Me. Their fine, new hall, 
bearing the deserved and honored name of 
Bearce, a generous donor to the institution, 
will be dedicated. A general attendance of 
the neighboring ministers and laymen is ex- 
pected. 





Che Methodist Church. 
ie) — - ~~ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The South Framingham Camp- 
Meeting.— This meeting, at its birth last 
year, was baptized with water—this year 
with the Holy Spirit. While gathered in 
its newly chosen temple, ‘‘ beautiful for sit- 
uation,” the Lord set the seal of His appro- 
bation to the work of the Association. Ju- 
dicious preparations in fitting up the 
grounds supplement the natural charms of 
the eighty-three acres laid out into lots for 
families and societies, now in its possession. 

The wisdom of the projectors and found- 
| és of this new camp-ground is generall> 
| admitted by those who visit it and under- 
stand its objects. Liberal donations of 
friends show appreciation of the large ex- 
penditure in establishicrg this new center 
of moral power in the heart of the Common- 
wealth. Twenty-three society tents, 10 cot- 
tages, and 89 private tents were on the 
grounds. Beforealotcanbe secured, $5 must 
be paid for rent, and annually afterwards 
Five society lots, and some 25 cottage lots haye 
been paid for, additional to those named. 
and in some instances a premium is paid 
for choice. The society tents on the right, 
left, and rear of the auditorium are in the 
form of a parallelogram, while ‘ Mount 
Waite” rises in front, making :t practicable, 
if ever necessary, to extend the seats to the 
summit, where the speaker’s voice can be 
heard from the stand and the words which 
are uttered distinctly. Here is a place 











where an audience of twenty-five thousand 
p’rsons cou'd hear, if they wished, the ut- 





terances from the lips of one man; ard this 
Statement will not appear incredible to 
those who have tested the marvelous 
acoustic properties of that wooden canopy 
over a portion of the auditorium, with seats 
beneath it sufficient for twenty-five hundred 
persons, which acts as a great sounding- 
board, as well as a protection from sun and 
showers and the dampness of the evening. 
Camp-meeting voices will not hereafter be 
in such requisition here as camp-meeting 
hearts. The love feast on Sunday morning 
proved that testimonies in all the varying 
keys could be heard in all parts of the 
great congregation. 

No doubt the construction of this canopy 
is a step towards the Millennium; for with- 
out exaggeration, the reading, praying, 
preaching, and singing beneath it gave such 
satisfaction that many began to think, with 
Peter in the Mount of Transfiguration, it 
has come. Every exercise was made more 
impressive by it, and no marvel that the 
preachers called to preach the glad tidings 
to the eager listening throng felt as Dr. 
Steele said he did, quoting Dr. Payson, 
“he would rather have any one eat his din- 
ner for him than preach his sermon for 
him.” So affected were the people in this 
auspicious place, that they heard wonderful 
sermons. The wonderful canopy seemed to 
give a wonderful tinge to the proceedings 
beneath it. 

The certain sound of the trumpet was 
given by Brother Crowell, when in the first 
sermon he called Christians to imitate Bar- 
nabas —‘“‘ a good man, and full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost.” And when they said, In 
the name of our God we will set up our 
banners, then and there victory was inau- 
gurated, and we said, ‘‘we have a strong 
city; salvation will God appoint for walls 


and bulwarks,” and the gates we called 
Praise. 


To some, it appeared to be an unneces- 
sary waste of money to found another 
camp-meeting within the limits of our Con- 
ference, where three already existed; but 
this, like the woman’s ointment on Christ, 
has His benediction, and will as certainly 
become famous. One man, delegate from 
England to the Evangelical Alliance, con- 
fessed he received the anointing when the 
line, “His blood availed for me,” was 
sung, and is going back to tell his 
countrymen of the new power he felt at the 
South Framingham Camp-meeting. 

Probably more than a hundred souls, un- 
converted on the 26th day of August last, 
are now rejoicing in regenerating grace, 
while many others say, “there I received the 
baptism of power, and am going to be faith- 
ful from henceforth.” The preaching, no 
doubt, tended much to these happy results ; 
the public prayer-meetings were also a great 
power, while the singing, led by Dr. Tourjee, 
charmed and won many hearts to love the 
Saviour and enlistin His service. 

The poiice, directed by Constable Wilson, 
though they made no arrests, and the cater- 
ers, Dearbon & Co., by the provisions spread 
wita neatness and profusion beforé their 
boarders, contributed their share to the suc- 
cess of this meeting. 

Some feared we should be overwhelmed 
with rowdyism on the Sabbath, having no 
fence around our borders; but the. people 
came to meeting and behaved accordingly — 
all quiet, orderly and submissive, reflecting 
the spirit ot the community, and creditable 
to all concerned. Much might pe said in 
regard to the managers and preachers, and 
their names and work, and themes men- 
tioned, and the motliers’ and children’s 
meetings; but as the Framingham Daily 
Gazette gave such extended reports and 
accurate, and the Boston press so favorably 
noticed the daily proceedings, it is unneces- 
sary that further particulars should be no- 
ticed in the HERALD, except perhaps to add 
the testimonial offered by Dr. D. Steele, in 
the closing public meeting on Monday even- 
ing, passed by a rising vote: 

Whereas, This camp-meeting has been es- 
tablished chiefly through the wise foresight, 
energy, enterprise, and perseverance of the 
President of the Association, Rev. Dr. W. 
R. Clark, Presiding Elder of Boston Dis- 
trict; and whereas, the term of his official 
relation to this Camp-meeting Association 
will expire before the next meeting, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this 
meeting be given to Dr. Clark for his self- 
sacrificing labors and generous contributions 
for the establishment of this center of evan- 
gelical power, from which streams of salva- 
tion shall flow through the future ages till 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus shall be set 
up in all the earth. 

W. A. BRAMAN, Secretary. 

(By an oversight, a paragraph in relation 
to Bro. McDonald’s sermon at this meeting, 
deliveredSunday afternoon before a large and 
deeply interested audience; and also a refer- 
ence to the timely and powerful discourse of 
Bro. Stratton, of Springfield — the notice in 
each case being highly complimentary — was 
omitted in our published a:count. Brother 
D. E. Poland, 81 Carver Street, Boston, 
Treasurer of the Association, has the names 
ef the subscribers, and list of subscriptions 
made at the meeting. — Ep. HERALD.] 


Bay ViEw.— The Church at Bay View is 
flourishing finely under the labors of Brother 
Hall. The meetings are well attended and 
spiritual; the debt on the church is being 
rapidly extinguished, and a‘new and com 
modius parsonage is being erected, costing 
$3.000— the site paid for by Gen. Butler, 
who has a summer residence here. 


COTTAGE STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. — 
We learn through Brother I. F. Row, that 
there is some special interest in this young 
Church. Recently, after a most impressive 
love-feast, presided over by Father Merrill, 
the pastor received from probation into full 
membership fifteen adults, some of the fruit 
of the revival at the beginning of the year. 
Two also joined by letter, and several on 
probation. Several have presented them- 
selyes at the altar for prayers. These are 
hoped to be simply the droppings that be- 
token the coming of a plentiful shower. 


SouTH STREET, LYNN. — On Sabbath, the 
7th, at the Communion service, two were 
baptized, eighteen {received to full member- 
ship, twelve on probation, and six by certi- 
ficate. Things are prospering finely. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.-— There are now on 
Lynn District some dozen charges where 
the Subbath-school takes the place of one 
service on the Sabbath. The more this 
plan is tried, the better it is liked. It 
affords time to make the Sabbath-school 
what it should be. 


SALEM.— The prospects in Salem are 
steadily improving. The new society, un- 
der Brother Gill, is gatiering strength; and 
the old one is about to open a fall compaign, 
with Sister Van Cott to aid them. The loss 
by the fo: mation of the new Church has been 
supplied, and they now work for still fur- 
ther additions under the labors of this noted 
female evangelist. 


ASHBURNHAM. —Rey. A. F. Herrick 
writes: ‘ Last Sunday was a day of much 
interest with us. We received twenty-four 
into full membership, nineteen of whom 
were heads of families; the oldest of them 
67, and the youngest 10 years of age. They 
were all, male and female, of such character 





and influence as to promise much to the 
Church.” 


BEVERLY.— The debt of our new society 
at Beverly has been reduced, under the 
faithful labors of Brother Jackson and the 
band of workers in the Church, from $10,- 
000 to nearly $7,000. Of this sum $15,000 
was a legacy from a member who died last 
year—a large-hearted women. With the 
finances improved, the congregation and the 
Sabbath-school steadily improve. 

GROVELAND.— The Methodist Society 
here is small, but earnest. Their church, 
purchased a few years ago, is being raised 
and a vestry put under it, costing $2,500. 
Towards the original purchase, Brother Ab- 
ner Chase, a noble brother, who has earned 
his money by day labor, paid $1,500; and 
Sister E. D. M. Merrill, an elect lady, who 
has earned her money with her own hands 


atid brains, $1.500 more. Sister Merrill also 
contributes $1,500 to aid in the repairs now 
in progress. Such noble liberality is worthy 
of imitation. During the progress of the re- 
pairs the Society worships with the Congre- 
gationalists; they hope to return home in 





a month. May great prosperity attend 
them. Bs, 
MAINE. 
Old Orchard Camp-meeting. — It 


ought to be said that the abandonment of 
Kennebunk Camp-ground and the selection 
of Old Orchard, was not the action of the 
Portland District, the old camp-meeting As- 
sociation, or of any committee chosen by 
them in any proper sense. This explana- 
tion is due these parties, The facts are, 
that one year ago, at the Kennebunk Camp- 
meeting, seaside grounds were offered the 
Association as 2 gift, if they would abandon 
Kennebunk. A committee was chosen to 
examine the grounds offered, and other 
suitable locations, and report. They re- 
ported adversely to the proposed gift, as an 
unsuitable location, and to any seaside loca- 
tion, and in favor of continuing at Kenne- 
bunk, no legal barriers existing to their 
holding the ground for eleven years, Of 
about thirty preachers present, only two, I 
think, opposed the report; and the com- 
mittee was instructed to give notice of the 
action in ZION’Ss HERALD, and invite people 
to go on and make improvements, assuring 
them the ground would not be abandoned. 
The committee was then either discharged 
or resigned. Old Orchard was selected by a 
self-appointed committee, some living in the 
State and others out of it; and after the se- 
lection was made, “ the preachers and Jay- 
men on Portland District” were notified in 
a Portland paper o mect the Presiding Elder 
at Old Orchard at a given time; for what 
purpose was not named, I think. Some 
were notified by letter. A dozen or fifteen 
met, and after representations that we could 
not have éhe Kennebunk ground any longer 
— which was afterward found to be a mis- 
take, the owner being anxious we should 
have it—a majority of those present voted 
in favor of the change. These are the facts, 
and we state them plainly, that the respon- 
sibility of overriding the vote of the preach- 
ers last year may not rest on the camp-meet- 
ing Committee. 

The change is not one of location 
merely. The new camp-ground is owned 
by a stock company, of which any person, in 
the Church or out of it, may become a mem- 
ber by the payment of fifty dollars, and 
that company run the whole thing. They 
appoint the time of the meeting, how long it 
shall continue, who shall preside over it 
(he must be a minister of some denomina- 
tion). A stockholder said in a preachers’ 
meeting, while at camp-meeting, “ this is 
not a District Camp-meeting. As a district 
we have no control of it, nor anything to do 
with it, and nothing to say about it.” Even 
the Presiding Elder has nothing ex officio 
to do with it. It is controlled in every re- 
spect by an outside assogiation, many of 
whom are outside men, caring nothing for 
camp-meetings, and “ going into it because 
they saw money in it,” as a leading stock- 
holder very frankly stated. 

The thing is now “ fixed,” though, as the 
Presiding Elder remarked from the stand, 
“ somewhat informally at first; and it re- 
muins for every member of the Church to 
rally round it. Monday, Sept. 1, the day 
appointed for the opening of the meeting, 
was foggy and rainy; but in the evening a 
social service was held in the Biddeford tent, 
conducted by Brother Luce. About two 
hundred were present. Tuesday a. M. 
Brother Pitblado preached from Rev. 
iii. 20; and in the afternoon, Brother Boole 
dedicated the ground, after prayer by 
Brother Randall, selecting for his text, 
1 Cor. iii. 10; “For if that which is done 
away is glorious, much more that which re- 
maineth.”’ 

[Our space will allow only of our mention- 
ing the names of the ministers officiating, as 
follows: Revs. Brothers Perry, McDonald, 
Meredith, Stratton, Crafts, Pickels, Kimball, 
Cullen, Davies, Poole, Ladd, Hannaburg, 
Blackman, True, Wright, Wetherbee, 
Mit hell. — Ep. HERALD.] 

There were thirty-four society tents and 
homes, and about seventy family tents and 
cottages. The number of society tents is 
much less than at Kennebunk last year and 
the number of family tents about the same. 
Altar services followed most of the preach- 
ing at the stand, and some of them were 
seasons of melting power. Many made pro- 
fession of sanctification, and quite a number 
were converted, probably from fifty to 
one-hundred — but this is a difficult matter 
to estimate, even after careful inquiry. 

On Saturday, at 8 o’clock, the congregation 
was called to the stand for the closing service, 
at which about one hundred spoke for 
Christ. 

So ends the first Old Orchard Camp-meet- 
ing. The order has been good, and no one 
seemed disposed to make disturbance. The 
encampment has been smaller than at Ken- 
nebunk for some years past, but the float. 
ing congregation larger. Some haye re 
ported from ten to twelve thousand present 
at a time; but the highest estimate I have 
heard by good judges, places the congrega- 
tion Friday afiernoon at six thousand. 

The Association intend to invite the Na- 
tional Committee to hold their meeting next 
year, continuing it ten days, making it dis- 
tinctiveiy a “ Holiness Meeting.” 

This has been on the whole a very profit- 
able meeting to most of the societies repre- 
sented. In some respects there has been a 
blending of grace and worldliness — a ming- 
ling of holiness and land speculation, seldom 
seen. Verily they have their reward. 

A few, and we are sorry to say, some 
who have been regarded as leaders among 
the hosts of Israel, have seemed as earnest 
to blow the bubble of land speculation, as to 
give the gospel trumpet a certain sound. 
We would not, however, misjudge their mo- 
tives; whatever they were, one thing is 
sure, Old Orchard Camp-meeting was a suc- 
cess financially and religiously. 

REPORTER. 


Orono, September 5.—“ M. M.” writes: 
“The Maine State College numbers one bun- 
dred students, having iucreased in two years 
from eighteen. As fine a class of students 
are here asone willoften find. A paragraph 
appeared in your paper a few weeks since, 
in which you say that ‘ agricultural colleges 
are a failure.’ You ought] to visit our col- 
lege, which educates for ‘ industrial pur- 
suits’ (not all farming), giving every young 
man or woman who chooses to come here 


such an education as shall fit them to do 
life’s earnest work and duties in a manner 
creditable to the State to which they belong.. 
The free tuition is no small gift to any schol- 
ar who is struggling to educate himself; 
and I cannot believe that any one conver- 
sant with the obstacles which many of the 
non favored classes have to contend with, 
would throw any obstacle in the way of the 
higher education which these colleges cer- 
tainly give to those who can avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Educating the 
masses cannot be a failure, if the masses are 
being, benefited by the appropriations thus 
far given by the United States. All can 
come, of whatever name or sect.” 





NEW HAMPENRIRE. 

Claremont Union Camp-meetinfg.— 
It has been suggested that the Vermont and 
New Hampshire Conferences would work 
better if united in one Conference. There 
is no prospect of an immediate union; but 
the Springfield District of the Vermont Con- 
ference, and the Claremont District of the 
New Hampshire Conference did unite to 
hold a camp-meeting at Claremont Juuc- 
tion, commencing the Ist and closing the 
6thinst. The preachers and people of both 
Conferences were present in large numbers, 
and by their united efforts won a great vic- 
tory for God and many souls ‘on the new 
camp ground. The labors of the preachers 
and people were in the greatest harmony, 
and ‘promise great things in times to come. 
The grounds are covered with an abund- 
ance of hard wood trees, and are peculiarly 
adapted to camp-meeting purposes. They 
are located within thrée minutes’ walk of 
the dep vt, on two lines of railroad and two 
miles from Claremont village. 

The Association had the grounds well 
fiited up witha preacher’s stand, excellent 
seats for the audience, good hoarding ar- 
rangements, and glass lamps set on posts 
which furnished good lightin the audito- 
rium. There were twenty-six tents in use 
this year: Bellows Falls, Hartland, Mount 
Holly, Springtield, West Windsor and Brat- 
tleboro’, Hinsdale, Richmond, Cornish, 
South Acworth, Surry, Newport, Clare- 
mont, Lebanon, Keene and others, had 
good looking and comfortable tents on the 
ground. 

On Tuesday morning, Rev. E. C. Bass 
preached the first sermon on, “the Lord 
kuoweth them that are His.” 

The grounds were dedicated Tuesday 
afternoon. Prof. J. W.C. Coxe preached 
the sermon, which was a contrast between 
the visible and invisible. 

Rey. Elisha Adams offered the dedivatory 
‘prayer. In the evening, Rey. W. E, Ben- 
nett preached on ‘ Lord revive us,” 

On Wednesday, Rev. D. W. Malconi 
preached in the morning, and Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, a Congregationalist, in the afternoon, 
and W. R. Puffer in the evening. 

On Thursday it rained very hard all day. 
The people were sbut in the tents, and 
heard preaching by Revs. A. L. Cooper, A. 
C. Coult, B. P. Spaulding, Dr. A. Webster. 
W.H. Stewart, O. T. Lovejoy, Noble Fisk, 
N. F. Perry, and others. 

On Friday the sky wus clear, the trayel- 
ing good, and a g¥eat crowd of people gath- 
ered on the grounds. Rev. C. E. Hall 
preached in the morning at the stand, T. 
L. Flood in the afternoon, and H. W. Wor- 
then in the evening. 

The preachers presented a full salvation 
to the Church and sinners, without the be- 
wildering and unnecessary distinctions we 
too often hear on such occasions, between 
being the children of God and being fully 
saved. Criticism was avoided, and members 
of the churches received new life, while 
sinners were born again. 

On Friday at 1 o’elock, the ladies held a 
meeting in the interests of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society at the stand. 
Excellent addresses were made by Mrs. 
Guernsey, Mrs. Worthen, Mrs. Coxe, and 
Mrs. Colburn, to an immense crowd of peo- 
people. 

The Camp-meeting Association is greatly 
indebted to Revs. J. W. Guernsey, M. T. 
Cilley, N. M. Baily, J. H. Wallingford and 
Dr. Way, for the enterprising spirit they 
have manifested in developing these 
grounds, and fitting them up so conven- 
iently and comfortably for the people. The 
Association decided to commence the cainp- 
meeting next year on Wednesday evening, 
and close it the following Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

Revs. J. W. Guernsey, and M. J. Cilley, 
the Presiding Elders of the Districts, super- 
intended the religious services successfully, 
and it was the general feeling that the meet- 
ing was a success in every part. 

The utility of a camp-meoting in this yal- 
ley is now scen by the people. This meet- 
ing has demonstrated that there are people 
enough in the vicinity who will come, and 
who ought to hear camp-meeting preaching 
once a year at least, and the churches are 
anxious to go up to a Feast of Taberna- 
cles with the crowd. This Jacob will arise, 
if he is small, and grow t> a vigorous man- 
hood among camp-meetings. 








Charleston Camp-meeting. — This 
meeting has been held on the ground now 
occupied since 1866. The attendance has been 
fair, but the location is such it can never be 
large, and this, with other considerations, 
has induced the parties interested to seek a 
better place. The meeting this year com- 
menced September Ist, under the superin- 
tencence of Brother George Pratt. There 
were in all twenty-nine tents, but some nine 
of them were family tents. The attendance 
was large when tbe rain did not prevent; 
but we were much embarrassed by this, 
especially on Friday; yet we cannot but 
praise God fer it, since the region was suf- 
fering for water. With all the obstacles, the 
meeting was good and successful. Souls 
were converted, believers were sanctified, 
and the work of God received a new im- 
pulse. In short, we are thankful to God for 
the camp-meeting at Charleston. 

There is a section of the State lying on 
and north of the Maine Central, that is not 
as yet well accommodated in regard to a 
camp-meeting. It is thought a meeting in 
the vicinity of Palmyra or Corinna will be 
central, and in time become a place of large 
resort. With this in view, a large and influ- 
ential committee has beer appointed, which 
will meet in connection wih the pastors of 
charges in the vicinity, at Lincoln's Mills in 
Corinna, at 10 o’clock, A. M. of 22d Sep- 
tember, and procced to make choice of a 
suitable location for a permanent camp- 
meeting. If this should be accomplished, 
we look for a great and good result. May 
the Master guide in this work. 

A. CHURCH, Secretary. 

East Corinth, Me., Sept., 1873. 

> 





DZvangelical Alliance Notice. 


NEw York, Sept. 10, 1873. 

The Committee of Arrangements give the 
following notice : — 

The Conference will be held in the Hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
the city of New York, commencing October 
2, and closing October 12, 1873. 

A Reception meeting will be held on 
Thursday evening, October 2, at 7 o’clock, 
and the Conference will be organized at 10 





o’clock A. M., Friday. 
Popular meetings will be held on Sunday 


evenings (October 5 and 12) in the Academy 
of Music, and on several week-day evenings 
in some of our largest churches. 

The Committee will issue a limifed num- 
ber of season tickets, admitting the holder 
(i) to the reception Thursday evening; (2) 
to areserved seat at all of the meetings in 
Association Hall; (3) to a reserved seat Sun- 
day evening in the Academy of Music; and 
(4) to the daily lunch in Association Build- 
ing — the tickets transferable, price $10, and 
to be obtained of Rey. S. W. Crittenden, 38 
Bible House, in the order of application in 
person or by letter, the money accompany- 
ing the order. 

Seats at the business and popular meet- 
ings, not occupied by delegates and season- 
ticket holders, will be open to the public. 
Admission to them will be by free tickets 
given out daily at the ticket office, Associa- 
tion Building, in the order of application. 

The Committee will provide hospitable 
entertainment for all delegates coming from 
foreign lands, including the British Provs 
inces, and for all our own countrymen who 
have consented to prepare papers for the 
Conference, and of whose coming timely 
notice is received. 

S. IRENAEUS PRm™E, Chairman. 
8S. W. CRITTENDEN, Secretary. 





HMethovist Book Depository. 








Money Letters Received from Aug. 30 to Sept. 6. 

E Austin. H W Bolton, F A Bragdon, C E Bis- 
bee. E A Cheever, N L Chase, C D Clark, Jobn Col- 
lins, A L Cooper. D Durgin,J R Day. GH Evans, 
JA Foster, P M Frost. C Harbor. AE Hulway, E 
P Hazeltine. I Knowles, 8M Knell. J Mitchell, 
JM Miller. E D Niles, E G@ Nickerson. G W 
Phillips. MSinelair, J F Spaulding, D H Sawyer, 
E Skinner, LC Turrell. 

Jd. P. MAGER, Agent, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Church Register. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


New Beprorp DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER.) 
October — 4,5, Kast Dennis; P. M., 5, N. Dennis; 
8, Monument; Il, 12, Barnstab!e and Yarmouth- 
port; 13, Osterville; 14, Marston's Mills; 15, Cotuit 
Port; 18, 19. East Falmouth; P. M., 19, Falmouth; 
25, 26, Pocasset; P. M., 26, West Falmouth; 27, Mid- 
dleboro’; 28, South Yarmouth; 29, West Dennis. 

November — 1, 2, Truro; P.M.,2, South Truro; 4, 
Nantucket; 8, 9, Allen Street; P. M., 9, 10, Fourth 
Street; 11, Sandwich; 12, West Sandwich; 15, 16, 
Wareham: Pp. M., 16, Marion; 17, Acushnet; 18, 
Long Plain; 22, 23, Chatham; P. M., 23, East Har- 
wich; eve., 23, South Harwich; 24, Orleans; 25, 
Eastham; 29, 30, Edgartown. 

December —1, Vineyard Hayen; 2, Vineyard, 
Grove; 3, Chilmark; 4, North Shore; 6, 7, Fair- 
haven; 8, 8S. Middleboro’; 9, 8. Carver; 13, 14, 
Wellfleet; 20, 21, Provincetown, Centenary; P. M., 
21, 22, Cemtre Church; 27. 28, New Bedford, Pieas- 
ant Street; P. M., 28, 29, County Street. 

Sandwich, Sept. 10, 1873. J. MATHER, 





NOKWICH DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER. 
October —2, Lyme; 3, Niantic; 4,5, New London. 
e (in full next week.) 
Gro. W. BREWSTER. 
Danielsonville, Sept. 12, 1873, 





LYNN DISTRICT CONFERENCE, — The Third 
District Conference for Lynn District will be held 
at Central Church, Lowell, begiuning on the even- 
ing of October 7. 

The Traveling and Local Preachers, Exhorters, 
District. Stewards, and Superintendents of the Sun- 
day-schools, who are members, are earnestly in- 
vited to be in attendance. 

The Conference is designed to consider our va- 
rious District interests. 

PROGRAMME.— Tuesday evening, 
Rev. M. Trafton. 

Wednesday, Oct. 8, Organization at 9 A, M.; Or- 
der of Business in the Discipline, 4 117; Dis- 
cussion on the “ Importance of the Pastoral Work,” 
by Revs. C. L. Eastman, E. A. Smith, and others; 
“ Ways to Promote Revivals,” J. Hascall, A. San- 
derson, W. P. Ray, and others. 

Afternoon, Sunday-schoole: Reports of Super- 
intendents; Essay on the “ Character and Training 
of Teachers,” W. J. Hambleton; Children’s Ser- 
vice — addresses by F. J. Wagner, G._L. Collyer, J. 
8. Whedon, L. B. Bates, and others. 

Evening, addresses continued — S. Jackson, J. Q. 
Maynard. 

Thursday, Oct. 9, Forenoon, Local Preachers — 
Examination of Character and Licenses; “ Exten- 
sion of our Work,” R. W. Allen, C. L. McCurdy. 

Afternoon, Reports and Missions. 

Evening, Missions: Addresses by W. H. Hatch, 
W. C. High, F. G. Morris, and A, McKeown, 

The District Stewards will meet on the 8th, Ex- 
amination for license the same day. 

D. SHERMAN, Chairman of Committee. 


Sermon, by 





NORWICH DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING.— The next meeting of Norwich District Min- 
isterial Association will be in Danielsonville, Oct. 
20,2),and 22. Dr. Tourjee is engaged to be present 
the 22d, and address the preachers in the afternoon, 
aud hold a “ praise-meeting ” in the evening. 

GEO. W. BREWSTER. 

Danielsonville, Conn., Sept. 12, 1873, 





THE SABBATH-SCHOOL CONVENTION for 
the north part of Springfield District, New Eug- 
land Conference, will be beld in Bernardston on the 
l4th of Octover. A full assignment will appear in 
due time, T. J. ABBOTT, for Committee. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sept. 10, 1373, 

» 





MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FE- 
MALE COLLEGE, KENT’S HILL. — Bearce Hall 
will be dedicated Friday Pp. M., Oct. 3. Service in 
Deering Chapel— Dr. Peirce, Editor of Z1on’s 
HERALD, officiating. 

On the same day a meeting of Trustees, and in 
the evening an Educational Meeting of a social, in- 
formal character, All interested will please look 
for more definite notice next week. 

J. 1. MORSE. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF HOLINESS. —The Annual Meeting 
will be held in the Book Room, Baltimore, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 15, In connection with this, ten days of 
special services inthe Tabernacle; in response to 
an invitation from the Presiding Elder, other min- 
isters, and laymen. Applications for Natioval 
Camp-meetings next year, to be addressed to Reys. 
J.S. Ioskip, Ocean Grove, N.J. 

G. HuGues, Secretary. 





DEDICATION AT NIANTIC, — The new Metb- 
odist Episcopal Church in this place will be dedi- 
cated to the worship of Almighty God on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 25, 1873. Services to commence at 2 
o'clock P, M. Sermon by Rev. J. M. Buckley, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Evening services commence at 
7% P.M. Sermon by Rey. A.J.Church, of Prov- 
idence, R. I. A cordial invitatiou is extended to 
all to be present, and participate in the exercises, 
We shall accommodate as many as possibile of the 
friends who come, and the hotels will accommodate 
the remainder, D. A. JORDAN, Pastor. 





NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION SOCIETY. — 
The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Managers 
adjourned to meet Monday, Sept. 22, at 2 o’clock 
P.M. Al! persons desiring aid must forward their 
quarterly report, or make application in due form, 
previous to that date. Pastors who have not tuken 
the collection will aid the Society by doing so this 
month. Let all moneys belonging to the Society be 
forwarded immediately to the Treasurer, or to 
James P. Magee. 

W. F. MALLALIRU, Secretary. 








SMarriages. 








In Cochituate, Sept. 13, by Rev. M. H. A. Evans, 
Marcellus D. Tyeili to Mary 1. Parsons, both of 
Wayland. 7 

In Newton Upper Falls, Sept. 3, by Rev. W. B. 
Toulmin, Allen P. Foss to Miss Mary E. Truesdell, 
both of this place. 

In Marlboro’, Sent. Ll. by Rev. A. E. Fret. at 
the house of the bride’s mother, Willism White 
to Ssrah E. Pratt; Fred L. Morse to Minoie B. 
Pratt, all of Mariboro’. 

At the Methodist Parsonage, East Bridgewater, 
Sept. 1, by Rev. Geo, W. Anderson, Geo. W. Sever- 
ance to Celia P. Washburn, both of East Bridge- 


water. 
In Ashburnbam, Aug.3, by Rev. A. F. Herrick, 
Noyes B. errick to Miss Lacy C. Ellis. 

In Kittery. Me.. Sept. 10, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, by Rev. H. Chase, assisted by Rev. 
C. W. Blackman, William M. Sanborn to Miss Clara 
H. Fernald, both of Kittery. 








Deaths. 








In Lynn, Sept. 5, Arthur I., only child of George 
= aud Mattie L. Newhall, aged 10 months and 25 
ays. 














Acknowledgment. 
In behalf of the School of Theology of Boston 
University the undersigned gratefully acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $12 fur needy students, from 
Mrs. Dr. Russell, of First Methodist Episcopal 





Church, Boston, W. F. WAaRBEN, 


LECTURER. 


The undersigned is to make 


ments to lecture during the coming se: Sub- 
jects; “ Eloquence and The Ora eis, 
of Success,” Popular Errors and Ten- 
dencies,” and others. I am permitted to refer 
the follov ing gentlemen, wel! known in 
ircles: Stacy Baxter, of Elocution, 
remont Row, Boston; Henry C. H Public 
Reader and Lecturer, i67 Tremont Biccet Bostone 
3. P. Palmer, Esq., of the Boston Herald. 
[From the Boston Journal, Oct. 2d, 18729 
Mk. EMERSON’S LECTURE.—D. I. Emerso’ 
Esq., of Calitornia, lectured in fa Temple 
on Monday evening on“ The World’s Greatest 
| 
7 





TT 
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Orators.” The subject of the lecture was treated 
in an able manner, evincing a vast amount of 
research and preparation, 
For further particular- send for acircular, or ad- 
pa D. L. EMERSON, 167 Tremout Street, De 
eow 


Massachusetts S. S. Convention, 


To be held at Grace Methodist Church, Worcester. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
WENDESDAY, SEPT. 2. 


Mornin Session, +34 orchock. Organization. Ad- 
dress of Weicome. The condition of the Sunday 
Schools in the State, What is to be done this year 
ernoon Session,—Bivle Readings conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Vincent. The opportunity the Sunday 
School affords for the developement of a Mission- 
ary an. The obligation of the Church to Teach, 
a . The responsibility of the 
Superintendent for the failures in bis Sunday 








Evening Session in Mechanics’ Hall. —8ix ten 
minute speeches, followed by an Address om the 
Church of the Future by Rev. Dr. Vincent, 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 25. 


Morning Session. — Institute Exercises led by Rev 
Dr. Vincent. The International Lessons. Review 
Exercises — Normal Classes. Infant Class. Black- 
board. Address by Miss Harriet N. Morris, of 
New York. 

Afternoon Session.— Who Ought to Pay the Ex- 
penses of the Sunday School? Atleast Six Hours’ 
careful preparation each week, necessary for the 
average teacher. The responsibility of the teacher 
for =~ Conversion and Christian Growth Fa 

ar. 





WIDE AWAKE—AGENTS WANTED FOR 


WONDERS OF THE GREAT DEEP. 


By Prof. P. H. Gosse. It includes Submarine Diving, 
Ocean Lg hy, Arctic Discoveries, Thrilling Ad- 
ventures, Wha isheries, aud+ veryt).ing of interest 
inand aboutthe OCEAN. Fully illustrated. Bound 
intuperior styles. Subject new. Selling rapidly. 
Extra terms, QUAKER CITY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 317 





N ENDELSSONHN 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
In Every Department of Music. 


Commences its Fall Term MONDAY, Sept. 16. In= 
structions 


TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS in each term of 
tweive weeks. Tree pupils taught in claw during 
same hour if desired, 

THE MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
is unexcelled in the advantages offered and in its 
MODERATE RATES. All who wish THOROUGH 
INSTRUCTION in music, associated with home com- 
forts and surroundings, may obtain further ipferma- 
tion by addressing the Principal, or by applying im 
person at No.5 Columbus Square, Boston. 

310 EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal. 
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Select Hymns and Tunes 


CAMP MEETINGS, 


Praise Meetings, 


AND FOR 


SOCIAL AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Compiled and adapted by 
E. TOURJEE, Mus. Dr, 


A collection of Seventy-five of the shoiceat 
Methodist beng aud several of our moet popular 
tunes, the whole being comprised‘in a pamphiet of 
sixteen pages. 


Every Camp Meeting should be well 
supplied with them, that the great comgrega- 
tion may be able to join “ lustily ” in this all mmpo 
ant part of worship. Price, $5.00 per hum 
Published by? 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
S0T 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MOTHERS! READ THIS. 
KEEP MILLER’S BABY SYRUP 


on hand, and your children will never be eick. B 
will instantly cure sour stomach. dysentery, griping 
in the bowels, wind colic, ete. Gives reliefin teeth- 
ing. Pleasant to take. Contains no opium or mor- 
phine. Relieves your child by curing, not by caus- 
ing it to sleep, as its restored healt aud thrifty 
growih will soon indicate, Sold by druggists. Price 
35 cents per bottle. 








MADAME DE ROSSA’S 
ANTHEO 


is the best preparation inthe world for beantify= 
ing the comp'exion. It imparts smoothness, tran- 
sparency and rosy freshness to the skin. Oures all 
eruptions of the face. Is not injurious, Seld by 
Druggist, or sent by Mail. Price 5° cents per box. 
Address MILLER BROS., 
305 113 Maiden Laae, N. Y. 


SCHOLARSHIP for SALE. 


A scholarship in one of our 


FIRST CLASS SEMINARIES, 


for ONE YEAR, which includes 
BOARD AND TUITION. 
For sale at greatly reduced rates. For 





further particulars, address, 
ZION’S HERALD, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


A New Heating, Apparatus, 


tha 
CHURCHES, HALLS & DWELLINGS. 
NO GAS; 
No DUST, 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 





PERFECT IN OPERATIOV. 


THE 


Winthrop Hot Air Furnace, 


Is the most complete heating apparatus before the 
public. It is made of the best quality of Wrought 
Iron as thoroughly riveted as a Steam Boller, mak~- 


ing the escape cf gas and dust impossible, 


Call at 96 and 98 NORTH STREET, 
Boston, and see the WINTHROP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Dighton Furnace Company. 


24 





Sanford’s Independent Line 
Steamers. 





Fares and Freights Reduced. 
Arrangement for Season of 1873. 


Two Steamers on the Route. Four Trips a Weeks 
between Bostou and Bangor. 


Fare Only $3. 
Steamer Cambridge, Steamer Katahdin; 
Capt. J. P. JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROIX, 


Willleave Foster’s Wharf Boston, for Ba 

and intermediate lahdings on the Penobscot River, 
every MONDAY. TUESDAY, THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, at 5% o’clock P. M. 

Will leave Bangor for Boston every MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 
atllA M.,touchiog at all the usual landings om 
river and bay. 


Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTER- 
PORT and Bucksport, to Lowell, $4. 
Loomis TAY or, Agent, Bangor, Me, 

W.B, HacecTIneE, 13 Fostor’s Whart Boston, 
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THE STORY OF IMMANUEL. 


Confe and bear the grand old story, 
Story of the ages past, 
All earth’s annals far surpassing, 
Story that shall ever last— 
"Kobiest, truest, 
Oldest, newest, 
Fairest, rarest, 
Saddest, gladdest, 
That this earth has ever known. 


Christ, the Father’s Son eternal, 
Once was born a Son of man; 

He, who never knew beginning, 
Here on earth a life began. 


Here in David's lowly city, 
Tenant of the manger-bed, 

Child of everlasting ages, 
Mary’s infant lays His head. 


There Ile lies in mighty weakness, 
David’s Lord and David's Son; 

Creature and Creator meeting, 4 
Heaven and earth conjoined in one. 


Here at Nazareth He dwelleth, 
*Mid the sin of sinful men; 
Sorrowful, forlorn, and hated, 
Aad yet hating none again. 


Here in Galilee He wanders, 
Through its teeming cities moves, 
Climbs its mountains, walks its waters, 
Blesses, comforts, saves and loves. 


Words of truth and deeds of kindness, 
Miracles of grace and might, 

Scatter tragrance all around Him, t 
Shine with heaven’s most glorious light. 


In Gethsemane behold him, 
In the agony of prayer; 

Kneeling, pleading, groaning, bleeding, 
Soul «nd body prostrate there. 


All alone He wrestles yonder; 
Clese beside Him stands the cup— 

Bitterest cup that man e’er tasted; 
Yet for us He drinks it up. 


In the Roman hall behold Him 
Stand at Pilate’s judgment seat, 

Mocked and beaten. crowned and wounded; 
Jew and Gentile join in hate. 


On to Golgotha He hastens; 
Yonder stands his cross of woe; 
From His hands and feet and forehead, 
See the precious life-blood flow. 


Sinless, He our sin is bearing, 
All our sorrows on Him lie; 

And His stripes our wounds are healing, 
God for man consents to die. 


It is finished! See His body 
Laid alone in Joseph’s tomb; 
Tis for us He lieth yonder, 
Prince of Light enwrapp’d in gloom. 


But in vain the grave has bound Him; 
Death bas barr’d its gate in vain; 
See, for us the Saviour rises; 
See, for us He bursts the chain. 


Hear we, then, the grand old story, 
True as God's all-faithful word, 
Best of \idings to the guilty, 
Of a dead and risen Lord. 


»Tis eternal life to know it; 
Light and love are shining there ; 
hile we look, and gaze, and listen, 
All its joy and peace we share. 


Hear we, then, the grand old story, 
And in listening learn the love 

Flowing through it to the guilty, 
From our pardoning God above. 


Glory be to God, the Father; 
Glory be to God, the Son; 
Glory be to God, the Spirit; 
Great Jehovah, Three in One.—Selected. 





THRE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Review ‘Gudetiee, 
Sunday, Sept. 28. 
Third Quarter. 


(The best method of conducting this Review will 
be for the Pastor or Superintendent, who has read 
carefully the “Notes,” to put the questions to the 
classes in rotation (so a f WwW shall not answer 
all), and if any class fails or answers Incorrectly, 
put that question te the whole school without de- 
bate.) 


Matthew, Chapters ii. 1, to xi. 30. 
BY L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 
Lesson I. THE CHILD Jusus. 

Why was it necessary for our Saviour to 
have a human nature? 

What constituted His human nature? 
Were the character, wants, and liabilities of 
that nature like ours? 

Does Christ ever speak of His human, 
without reference to His divine nature? 

What Scriptures can be explained only on 
this ground? 

Where is the evidence in this lesson, that 
both the Old and New Testament Scriptures 
are inspired? 

Lesson II. Tue FLicntr mro Ecyret. 

Why did Joseph follow adream? Should 
we do so? 

How long, probably, was the family in 
Egypt? What was the original meaning of 
the prophecy, ‘* Out of Egypt have I called,” 
ete.? 

What caused Herod to be angry? What 
estimate can be made of the probable num- 
ber of infants slain? 

What caused the voice in Rama to be like 
that now heard in Bethlehem? 

Who and what was Archelaus? 

Why was Nazareth a suitable place for the 
youth and early nitmhood of Jesus? 

Lesson III. BAprism Or JESUS. 
Who was Elias, **‘ which was for to come”’? 
What resemblance between these two 

persons? Why did Jesus come to John for 
baptism ? 

Why did John object? 

Was John’s baptism the Christian bap- 
tism? 

How, or in what respect, did the two bap- 
tisms differ? 

Why did Jesus submit to ordinances that 
secmed appropriate for sinners only? 

What did Jesus fulfill, and then abolish? 
What did He institute in the Christian 
ehurch, answering to what He abolished? 

Does the Spirit of God, or any spirit, have 
form? 

What lessons of meek submission does 
Christ teach us in this history? 

Lesson IV. TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 

Why did Jesus submit Himself to such 
temptation? 

Did Satan understand His character? Was 
there a possibility that the human soul of 
Jesus could have sinned? 

What proof in this case, like Adam’s and 
Job’s, of a personal devil? 

How many sources of temptation are 
there? Does God ever tempt men? 

How may we know when we are tempted 
of the devil? 

Have we occasion to fear or lament temp- 
tation? 

LESSON VY. MINISTRY OF JESUS. 
What cardinal doctrine did Jesus first pro- 

claim? 

What the nature and extent of repentance ? 

Why did Jesus pot commence His ministry 
in Nazareth? 

What is the meaning of kingdom of heav. 
en? How does it differ from heaven? 

Why did Jesus probably select His first 
ministers from such a class in society ? 

How much was implied in this following 
Him? Describe the synagogue. 

What gives the ministry its remarkable 


power? 


Lesson VI. THE BEATITUDES. 

To whom were these beatitudes ad- 
dressed ? 

What is the meaning of blessed ? 

Who are the poor in spirit, and what 
their reward? 

Who are they that mourn, and what re- 
sults came of it? 

Who are the meek, and what is said of 
them? 

What is it to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, and what follows it? 


What is the import of pure in heart, and 
what does it secure? 
What is it to see God? 

What renders persecution meritorious? 
Lesson VII. TEACHING TO PRAY. 
What is prayer? ‘ 

How many kinds of prayer? 

Is public prayer here forbidden? 

What are vain repetitions in prayer? © 

What blessings are promised, conditioned 
on prayer? 

Do we enjoy any blessing not conditioned 
on prayer? 

What means, afier this manner pray ye? 

Are forms of prayer useful? 

Have they any dangerous tendencies? 

How many petitions embraced in the 
Lord’s Prayer? 

Lesson VIII. THe Two FOUNDATIONS. 


What prepares one for heaven? 

What gives to religious acts or works 
their value? 

What only can secure harmony between 
God and man, in earth of heaven? 

What is implied in, “‘ depart from me?” 

What connection is there between ‘the 
hearing of the gospel and salvation? 

What is it to build on Christ? 

To what do those become yictims who 
only bear? 

Lesson 1X. POWER TO FORGIVE SINS. 

Why do unbelieving and wicked men de- 
sire the Divine Being to depart from them? 

How long and with whom did our Lord 
reside at Capernaum? 

How does the palsy represent sin? What 
led this paralytic to Christ? 

What lesson do we learn from the difficul- 
ties which they overcame? 

Why were not the Scribes convinced by 
the act of pardoning? 

What did they mean by blasphemy? and 
how was it punished by Jewish laws? 

Why is the power to forgive sins alone 
with God? 

Is it God’s economy to confer temporal or 
spiritual blessings without our co-operation? 

Did these wonderful acts of Christ pro- 
duce repentance and conversion? Do they 
generally? 

What is their probable design and achieve- 
ment? 

Lesson X. THE TWELVE CALLED. 

What is the meaning of apostle? When 
first used? 

What was their special work or mission? 
Name the twelve, and describe them. 

How do apostleship and discipleship 
differ? 

Why were they commanded not to go to 
the Gentiles? 

Who and what were the Samaritans? 

What means, the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand? 

What is the force of “ provide neither gold 
nor silver!” . 

What the corresponding duty of the hear- 
ers? 

Why were they called worthy ? 

LESSON XI. JESUS AND JOHN. 

Where did the events recorded in this 
chapter occur? 

What resemblance is traceable between 
John ard Elijah? 

By whom, how long, and where had John 
been imprisoned? 

Is it probable that John was doubtful 
about Christ? 

Why did not Christ answer positively his 
inquiries? 

What is the greatest evidence of Christ’s 
Messiahship, and of the divinity of Chris- 
tianity ? 

Why do worldly men stumble at Christ? 

Does inspiration cause. a man to become 
infallible? 

In what was Joha more than a prophet? 

In what was he less than the smallest 
Christian? 

What, then, is God’s standard of estimat- 
ing human greatness? 

What, then, in His sight, is the greatest 
virtue, and what the greatest sin? 

Lesson XII. THE GRacious CALL. 

How had God hid these things from the 
wise and prudent? 

What is the meaning of, revealed them 
unto babes? 

In what sense were all things delivered 
unto Christ by the Father? 

How is it that no man knoweth the Son? 

Why can no man know the Father, ex- 
cept as the Son reveals Him? 

When is the fullest and most perfect reve- 
lation of God to man? 

What labor and heavy burdens are re- 
ferred to here? 

What is the yoke of Christ? 

Why is it easy? 

How can a burden be called light? 

What results from attempts to escape 
Christ’s yoke and burden? 





The Family. 
SHALL THE BABY STAY? 


In a little brown house, 

With scarce room for a mouse, 
Ceme with morning’s first ray, 
One remarkable day 

(Though who told her the way 
1 am sure I can’t say), 

A young lady so wee 

That you scarcely could see 
Her small speck of a nose; 
And to speak of her toes, 
Though it seems hardly fair, 
Since they surely were there, 
Keep them covered we must; 
You must take them on trust. 


Now, this little brown house, 
With scarce room for a mouse, 
Was quite full of small boys, 
With their books and their toys, 
Their wild bustle and noise. 


** My dear lads,” quoth papa, 
“ We've too many by far; 
Tell us what can we do 
With this damsel so new? 
We’ve no room for her here. 
So to me ’tis quite clear, 
Though it gives me great pain, 
J must hang her again 
On the tree whence she came 
Do not ery, there’s no blame), 
ith her white blanket round her, 
Just as Nurse Russell found her.” 


Said stout little Ned, 

* Pll stay all day in bed, 
Squeezed up nice and small, 
Very close to the wail.” 
Then spoke Tommie, ‘I'll go 
To the cellar below; 

T’ll just travel about, 

But not try to get out, 

Till you’re all fast asleep, 
And so quiet I’ll be 

You'll not dream it is me.” 
Then flaxen-haired Will: 

“Tl be dreadfully still; 

* On the back stairs I'll stay, 
Way off out of the way.” 


Master Johnny, the fair, 

Shook his bright curly hair : 
* Here’s a nice place for me, 

Dear papa, do you see? 

I just fit in so tight 

I could stand here all night.” 

And a niche in the wall, 

Held his figure so small. 


Quoth the father, “ Well done, 
My brave darlings! come on! 
Here’s a shoulder for Will, 
Pray sit still, sir, sit still! 
Valiaut Thomas, for thee 

A good seat on my knee; 

And Edward, thy brother, 
Can perch on the other; 

Baby John take my back; d 
Now, who says we can’t pack? 


** So love gives us room, 
And our birdie shall stay. 
We'll keep ber, my boys, 





Till God takes her away.” 





THE LITTLE CAMP. 
BY SUSAN WARNER. 
CHAPTER XI. 
[Continued.]} 

‘* What does it mean, uncle Eden?” 
said Maggie. 

«« Just what it says. Often and often 
the granting of some request involves 
the necessity of a long preparation; 
and in that case, God, who knows the 
request will be made, makes the prep- 
aration beforehand. ‘ Before they call, 
I will answer.’” 

«O, O!” said Maggie, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘ Then, before I asked for it, our 
Father sent Mr. Saulmain up the hill ? 
because He knew we should want him, 
and tbat I was going to ask for some- 
body ?” 

‘« That is what I mean, Maggie.” 

‘*Do you mean, uncle Eden,” said 
Esther, pressing forward a little, ‘‘ that 
God cares about our little troubles? 
that He cares?” 

** Most ccrtainly, my child. Howcould 
He be our Father, and not care? I 
don’t know what He calls ‘ little’ either. 
But God’s pleasure is to see His chil- 
dren as full of happiness as He can 
make them.” 

**T don’t see why He feels so,” said 
Esther, very grave and open-eyed. 

‘*A very simple reason; He loves 
them.” 

‘* Then why doesn’t He make them 
all happy ?” Fenton asked. 

** As fast as they will let Him, He 
does.” 

‘*Then they'd never get sick, and 
never be poor, and never —” 

** Stop, stop, Fenton. As long as sin 
is in people they cannot be quite happy ; 
just as soon as they are willing to part 
with that, the way is open for God to 
pour in His blessings; and He does 
pour them in. And neither sickness, 
nor poverty, nor anything else that 
comes to God’s children, comes to les- 
sen their happiness, but always to in- 
crease it. All things are theirs ; ‘the 
world, and life, and death, and things 
present, and things to come; all are 
theirs; and they are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God'’s.’” 

‘* Uncle Eden,” said Maggie, looking 
up, “I do love Him! I never knew 
about Him before.” 

*] didn't either,” 
thoughtfully. 

** Now, uncle Eden,” said Fenton, 
‘* Maggie has told you her story ; aren’t 
you going to tell us what you have 
seen?” 

‘7 have seen a poor place, Fenton. 
By the by, where is Jtremiah ?” 

‘*He hasn’t come yet. It is earlier 
than we were last night,” Mrs. Ponson- 
by said. 

*“‘T have seen his home, children, 
and it isn’t much like yours.” 

** What was in it?” 

** As little as possible, except a sick 
woman. It is as utterly bare a place 
as I have ever known used for a human 
dwelling. I suppose everything has 
been sold for bread.” 

**How came they to such a pass?” 
Miss Eldon asked. 

‘*It is a common story. They lived 
in Troy, where the man was employed 
in some iron works. Business grew 
slack, and they removed to Newburgh. 
Then, after a year or two he broke his 
leg. Along illness brought them to 
be very poor; he was too feeble, on 
recovering, to take up his old trade, 
and engaged as a teamster, hauling 
wood for somebody at Canterbury. 
Then he built this little house on the 
mountain, where he could live free of 
rent; and they removed to it. And 
there, since his death, they have con- 
tinued to live; having house free, and 
fuel for the gathering; and contriving 
to earn a hard subsistence by selling 
fruit and nuts, ard by days’ works 
which the woman did in the neighbor- 
ing villages when she could. For a 
few months she has been bedridden; 
she will never be better.” 

** What are you going to do for them, 
uncle Eden? ” 

“We will think about that; and 
you shall counsel me, Maggie.” 

‘** There’s Jeremiah! ” 

So he was, with a great pail of fruit. 
And even Esther busied herself to get 
him a good plateful of hot fish, and to 
spread bread and butter; and the chil- 
dren looked on soberly to see the little 
brown creature devouring his meal 
with the eagerness that came from a 
day’s fast. Sober little eyes watched 
him, and brightened when he got up at 
last, twice the boy he had been before, 
and came for his money. Mr. Murray 
paid him a dollar. 

‘* T shall expect you to-morrow again, 
Jeremiah; and with all you can get for 
me.” 

*“T'll do the best I kin,” said the 
creature; ‘‘ but in some places the ber- 
ries is gettin’ scuss.” 

**Try the other places, then, and 
carry this home to your mother.” 

The pail was stocked, the children 
knew, with a number of comforts. 
Bread was there, and butter, and eggs, 
and tea, and sugar. And over Jere- 
miah’s hand Mr. Murray laid a couple 
of fine fish as the last thing. The little 
fellow looked at his hands full, in a 
contemplative sort of way, and then 
darted a glance up at Mr. Murray 
which instantly brought the water to 
the eyes of the two ladies looking on. 
Yet there was no moisture in Jeremiah’s 
eyes. It was a quaint, queer, inde- 
scribable look. 

**He’s got two dollars now,” said 
Josie as he walked away. ‘‘ To-mor- 
row he'll have three.” 

**Uncle Eden,” said Esther, ‘* why 
do you make him work so hard for his 
money ? why don’t you just give it to 
him? You don’t want so many black- 
berries.” 

“I'm very fond of blackberries, 
Essie!” 


said Esther 


many. Just think! Four quarts last 
night, and four to-night, and four more 
to-morrow night; that makes twelve.” 

‘We'll send some down to Moss- 
wood.” 

“OT guess we'll eat em all up, easy 
enough,” remarked Fenton. ‘ They're 
firstrate blackberries; ever so much 
more sweeter than ours at home.” 

‘*But uncle Eden,” said Maggie 
pleadingly, ‘‘it is very hard work to 


pick them!” 
‘* Not so hard to Jeremiah Stetson as 
it isto you, Maggie. He is accustomed 


to be on his little hard feet from morn- 
ing till night, out in the weather.” 

‘* But do you think he likes to pick 
berries all day ?” 

‘*Perhaps not. It don’t hurt him, 
though ; and it is better for him than if 
I treated him as a beggar. Work is no 
hardship, children, and no curse. I 
pity anybody who lives without work- 
ing.” 

‘*Do you, Mr. Murray!” said Josie. 
**] thought —” 

‘** Yes, I thought so too, said Esther. 
‘‘I thought papa said it was because 
the ground was cursed.” 

**Not work,” said Mr. Murray. 
‘* Adam worked in Paradise. But work, 
with hindered, uncertain, insufficient 
fruit— that is the effect of the curse; 
that makes the pressure of want; that 
is the tread of the black horse in the 
vision.” 

‘*O, the black horse!” cried Maggie. 
‘*Now tell us about it, uncle Eden. 
Isn’t it a good time? ” 

“IT see a great many tea-cups, and 
plates, and dishes, and a gridiron, 
not exactly in order for breakfast,” 
Mr. Murray answered. ‘* How about 
them ?” 

**O we'll soon get éhem out of the 
way!” Esther answered cheerfully. 

With a will they went at it. The 
cups were washed and dried, and the 
other things; spoons put away ; the re- 
mains of supper disposed of; and then 
the little company came gleefully 
around Mr. Murray, dropping upon the 
moss at his feet, or nestling to his side. 
The west was lit up with a great ruddy 
glow, which the east gave faintly back. 
In the north the light was calm and 
clear, holding its steady brightness, 
while the colors of sunset on either 
hand changed and paled ; and with that 
brightness mingled on the other side 
the white radiance of a moon nearly 
full. All the lower world lay in soft 
uncertain outline and shadow, except 
where the river caught the gleam of the 
sunset glow, or the hills were cut in 
clear sharp outline against the sky. 

‘‘ This is pleasant, Miss Eldon,” re- 
marked Mr. Murray. 

‘* It is most delicious!” she answered. 
‘* The weather down below has been 
almost unendurable. It was hard to 
do anything.” 

**Ah!” now said Mr. Eden, ‘in 
Adam’s first home the weather never 
troubled him, nor made anything 
hard.” 

‘Isn't everything just as it was then, 
sir?” asked Fenton. 

‘‘T think I made the remark that it 
was not.” 

‘* But how could it change, sir?” 

‘One way as well as another. The 
Lord says he is going to make ‘all 
things new’ for his children; when 
‘they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat.’ 
Certainly there has been a change. 
Adam had no troubles of that sort in the 
garden of Eden.” 

‘**And no ice and snow, and hail- 
storms, and bitter cold weather?” 

‘‘He had nothing of all that. There 
were no ‘ storms’ in Eden, of any sort. 
The cold and the heat, of which you 
speak, are some of the things that have 
made labor so uncertain and so diffi- 
cult.” 

‘* Read about the black horse, uncle 
Eden,” said Maggie; ‘‘ and then we 
shall understand it.” 

“Did you bring the Bibles, Miss 
Eldon?” 

‘* She hadn’t room for ’em, and there 
are only two here,” said Fenton. ‘“ I’ve 
got yours, uncle Eden. Here is the 
place. ‘And when he opened the third 
seal, I heard the third living-being say, 
Come. And I saw, and lo, a black 
horse; and he that sat on him having 
a balance in his hand. And I heard as 
it were a voice in the midst of the four 
living-beings, saying, ‘A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny; and the oil and 
the wine hurt thou not.’” 

‘‘Now what is it, uncle Eden?” 
asked Maggie, with eyes intent and 
serious. 

“* The red horse was a sort of image 
of war and bloodshed, Maggie.” 

‘Yes, uncle Eden; I understood all 
that.” 

‘** So the black horse stands for the 
daily want-pressure, which is bearing 
the hearts and heads of humanity so 
heavily down. You know nothing 
about it, children.” 

‘* What is this about the wheat and 
the barley?” said Fenton. 

‘* The ‘ measure’ of wheat spoken of 
there is in the original a ‘ chenix’; 
and a cheenix of wheat was held to be 
an ordinary day’s ration for a soldier; 
while the penny was a,‘ denarius,’ his 
ordinary day’s pay. So the meaning is, 
a man’s daily labor shall generally 
suffice to get his daily bread. There 
shall be a cheenix for a denarius.” 

‘*But three cheenixes of barley,” 
said Fenton. 

‘Barley is cheaper grain. A poor 
man with a family, earning his denarius 
a day, might be unable to get anything 
better, as he would need more than for 
himself.” 

‘*Uncle Eden, you said ‘ generally.’ 
Isn't people's daily labor always enough 
to get their daily bread with ? — just 





* Yes sir, but you do not want so. 


bread?” 


** Not always, Essie. How if a man 
be ill, and able to do but half a month’s 
work in a month? Or how if he be 
feeble, and able to earn but half a dena- 
rius a day? And sometimes, my dear, 
work fails; a factory stops; the de- 
mand for some article ceases, or the 
supply of some material is cut off; or 
some rich man is ruined and his hands 
miss their earnings.” 

‘*And do those things happen of- 
ten?” 

“‘Very often. Every day. Still, 
generally, where people are industrious 
and prudent, and contrive to lay up a 
little for a wet day, they make both 
ends meet at the end of the year.” 

‘* But a great many people are rich,” 
said Fenton, ‘‘a great many people.” 

‘“*A great many rich people are 
poor, I can tell you,” said his uncle, 
‘‘and work as hard as any laborer to 
keep things going. There are excep- 
tions; nevertheless, take the world 
over, Fenton, and things are as I tell 
you.” 

““ What does the ‘balance’ mean? 
why does the rider on the black horse 
hold a balance ?” 

‘* Do you know what a balance is, in 
the first place ?” 

**T don’t,” said Josie. 

‘*T should think I did!” said Fenton. 

“‘Isn’t it the same thing as what 
Betsey calls her scales 2?” 

‘* To be sure it is; and the use of it 
is to weigh things. When bread is 
given out by weight, that is a sign it is 
scarce. Intimesof great plenty people 
are not so careful. But imagine that 
we were obliged at Mosswood to deal 
out our bread by the help of Betsey’s 
scales; so many ounces to each per- 
son?” 

“QO how dreadful!” Esther ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Do poor people do so?” 

‘‘Not always exactly so. But the 
balance is the sign of scarcity. Turn 
to Leviticus xxvi. 26, Essie, and see 
what it says.” 

Esther found and read: ‘ And 
when I have broken the staff of your 
bread, ten women shall bake your bread 
in one oven, and they shall deliver you 
your bread again by weight; and ye 
shall eat, and not be satisfied.” «‘ Why 
should ten women bake in one oven, 
uncle Eden ?” 

‘* They would have such small bak- 
ings, one oven would do for ten fami- 
lies. Now find the fourth of Ezekiel, 
and read the 16th verse.” 

‘** Moreover he said unto me, Son of 
man, behold, I will break the staff of 
bread in Jerusalem; and they shall eat 
bread by weight, and with care; and 
they shall drink water by measure, and 
with astonishment. ” 

‘**That shows you what the sign of 
the balance means; not famine, in this 
case, but the struggle and the difficulty 
of daily bread; the pressure of want, 
all over the world.” 

‘“‘Do you mean, that people are 
struggling all over the world?” in- 
quired Fenton. 

‘*T mean just that.” 

‘*For daily bread?” 

‘‘For daily bread. Not always to- 
day earning to-morrow’s dinner, though 
very often; but constantly providing 
one month or one year for the next.” 

‘In this country ?” 

‘**In all countries, my boy, speaking 
generally ; from the Laplander, fishing 
for blubber among the icebergs, to the 
South Sea (slander, planting his yams 
and gathering in his cocoanuts and 
bananas.” 

‘But in New York, uncle Eden, 
among such people as we know; they 
are not struggling.” 

‘** They don’t look so, sir,” said Fen- 
ton with a little of an injured manner. 

‘** You do not see them at their busi- 
ness, my boy. The life of a South Sea 
Islander among his sweet potatoes and 
cocoanuts, is ease itself, compared with 
the life of New York men of business. 
And a New York professional man in 
good practice is toiling day and night; 
one in want of practice, I need not tell 
you, has worse struggles yet,” 

** How do you know ?” 

*« What’s the reason ?” was Fenton’s 
next inquiry. 

‘* They are trying to make money, to 
keep themselves and their families from 
all need of struggling.” 





{If we can guess with ordinary Yankee 
shrewdness, we should say the following 
nice little article is written by a daughter of 
the excellent editor of The Baptist Weekly. 
Talent, certainly, in this case is inherited. 
— Ep. HERALD.) 


A DROP OF WATER; OR, MINNIE 
FLETCHER’S POEM. 
BY MABEL WINTHROP. 

Dell Warren sat gloomily twirling 
her pencil, once in a while casting de- 
spairing glances at her sheet of paper; 
and at last broke forth with, 

**O, mother, I cannot write, and 
there’s no sort of use in trying.” 

‘Why, Dell, you don’t mean that a 
girl fifteen years old is not able to 
write!” 

**T mean write poetry,” answered 
Dell. ‘* Minnie Fletcher, a new scholar 
from Fairfield, had to go and write 
some verses last week instead of a 
composition, and Miss Newlin was so 
pleased with the idea that she announc- 
ed after class that we must all bring in 
at least eight lines of rhyme this week, 
or as much more as we would, and I 
think it is perfect nonsense.” 

“If you spend a little thought you 
can certainly write that small amount,” 
said her mother. ‘‘ What subject have 
you taken?” 

‘*We all have the same,” answered 
Dell, despondingly. ‘‘ A shower came 
on while we were reciting, and Miss 
Newlin said it suggested to her that 
‘A Drop of Water’ would be a simple 
subject for our first trial.” 

** Well, you might tell what you saw 
in the drops of water through the mi- 





croscope the other evening.” 





‘« How shall I begin?” asked Dell. 

‘* You had better first write in prose 
all you can remember, and afterwards 
convert it into rhyme.” 

Dell looked a little brighter at this 
suggestion, and concluded to go off by 
herself and try it. She worked away 
with a will, and in about an hour had 
written four verses, which she took to 
her mother to see how they sounded. 
Mrs. Warren approved them; so Dell 
put them carefully away, ready td 
copy, and donning her hat, ran across 
the street to see how her nearest school 
friend was getting along with hers. 
She found her finishing her last line, 
and eagerly inquired how much she 
had written. 

«« Just sixteen lines,” replied Katy. 

«* What did you find to say, Katy? 
, aR 

‘*You must not ask me about mine, 
or tell me about yours, Dell; you know 
that was one of Miss Newlin’s rules.” 

‘*Dear me, then I do wish Friday 
would come. I wrote four verses. I 
could not stop at eight lines, unless I 
wrote, 


“ Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand.”’ 


The important day finally arrived, 
and great was the anxiety and curiosi- 
ty displayed. Miss Newlin saw more 
than one of her pupils take out a sheet 
of paper, slyly read from it, and fold it 
carefully again, wearing the while a 
look as anxious as any poor journalist 
carries when waiting the arbitrary de- 
cision of *‘the editor.” 

At last the class was called, and Miss 
Newlin commenced the reading. She 
read all through without giving names, 
so that that the scholars could impar- 
tially choose the one they considered 
superior. Katy’s was the first one 
read, though not even Dell knew it was 
hers. 

A DROP OF WATER. 


A tiny drop of water 
Joined a little rill, 

And then they both together 
Started down the hill. 


The rill felt proud and haughty, 
And did not wish to take 

An associate so small, on 
A visit to the lake. 


But before it reached the brook 
Others joined it too; 

And before it reached the lake, 
Larger still it grew. 


And so it traveled on, and 
Little did it dream 
That by adding tiny drops, 
It would end a mighty stream. 

Miss Newlin said she hoped al] her 
scholars would learn a lesson from 
this, and bear in mind that many small 
things helped to bring about great re- 
sults. And so she went on reading, 
with suggestions and hints for im- 
provement. 

Fannie Johnson, true to herself, had 
treated the subject in a very different 
style. She always saw the ridiculous 
side of everything, and the girls imme- 
diately turned to her as the author, 
notwithstanding her efforts to appear 
very unconcerned. Miss Newlin her- 
self smiled as she read: 

A lady walking on the street 

Observed the heavens lower, 


And now, thought she in great affright, 
** We’re going to have a shower.” 


While hurrying on T heard her say, 
“1 cannot spoil my best; 

Before the rain, I must get home,” 
(For she in silk was dressed). 


Before the words had left ber lips 
The “ drops” began to fall, 

And, coming to a neighbor’s house. 
She thought, “‘ ’ll make a call.” 


“QO, Mrs. A., now it’s too bad; 

The rain your dress has spotted!” 
**O, that is nothing, Mrs. B; 

It’s only ‘ Polka dotted.’ ” 


Oh! could we look at all mishaps 
With this philosophic mind 

We’d cease to fret o’er little things, 
And seek to be resigned. 

The hour passed by so pleasantly 
that the girls were not at all sorry to 
hear Miss Newlin say, ‘‘ young ladies, 
in future we will have verses once in 
four weeks. I have been pleased to 
find so much variety in the treatment, 
which, with the unfinished style, proves 
to me you have adhered to the rules I 
laid out, namely, ‘to write without 
help from, or consultation with, any 
one.’” A ballot was then taken, which 
resulted in the announcement of ‘‘ Miss 
Minnie Fletcher the poet.” 

When school was dismissed, great 
was the curiosity to find out which be- 
longed to which, and so many of the 
authors were found out that the rest 
consented to acknowledge their own. 
Dell declared to her mother, when she 
reached home, that she had never en- 
joyed school so much in her life. 
‘* Why, mother,” she said, ‘‘ you would 
have enjoyed some of the poems your- 
self. Minnie Fletcher's was beautiful ; 
she commenced with the worth of 
water to the earth, and to plants and 
trees and to thirsty cattle, then she 
brought in about a poor wounded sol- 
dier begging for ‘ a drop of water,’ and 
last of, all she spoke of a ‘ sympathetic 
drop,’ 

‘Worth more than all 

To me, a homeless child; 

It was a tear!’ 
**O, mother, it was so sad that when 
she finished reading, Miss Newlin’s 
eyes were full of tears, and her voice 
was so choked up she couldn't goon 
with the next composition. After 
school she told us Minnie Fletcher’s 
history. She has not a relative, that 
she knows of, in the world; and Mrs. 
Fletcher found her in New York four 
years ago, almost frozen, and adopted 
her; and when we all thought she was 
so proud, it was only timidity ; and she 
thought all the girls avoided her be- 
cause she was found in the streets. 
Miss Newlin says she never read such 
a composition from a girl only four- 
teen, and that some day we will all be 
proud to have been in the same class 
with her. Only think, mother, I was 
talking against her last week; and she 
has been the means of giving us such 
a splendid afternoon and is such a nice 
girl. Vil never speak against any one 
again till I know all about them.” 





«* A wise resolve, my daughter, and 
in accordance with the precept, ‘ Judge 
not that ye be not judged.’” 





HOW YOUNG MEN FAIL. 


« There is Alfred Sutton, home with 
his family, to live on the old folks,” said 
one neighbor to another. ‘* It seems 
hard, after all his father had done to fit 
him for business, and the capital he in- 
vested to start him so fairly. It is sur- 

rising he has turned out so poorly. 
He is a steady young man; no bad 
habits, so far as I know; he has a good 
education, and was always considered 
smart; but he doesn’t succeed in any- 
thing. I am told he has tried a num- 
ber of different kinds of business, and 
sunk money every time. What can be 
the trouble with Alfred? I should like 
to know, for I don’t want my boy to 
take his turn.” 

* Alfred is smart enough,” said the 
other, ‘‘and has education enough, but 
he lacks the one element of success, 
He never wants to give a dollar’s worth 
of work for a dollar of money, and 
there is no other way for a young man 
to make his fortune. He must dig if 
he would get gold. All the men that 
have succeeded, honestly or dishonest- 
ly, in making money, have had to work 
for it—the sharpers sometimes the 
hardest of all. Alfred wishes to see 
his train in motion and let it take care 
of itself. No wonder it soon ran off the 
track, and a smash-up was the result. 
Teach your boy, friend Archer, to work 
with a will when he does work. Give 
him play enough to make him healthy 
and happy, but let him learn early that 
work is the business of life. Patient, 
self-denying work is the price of suc- 
cess. Ease and indolence eat away 
not capital only, but worse still, all of 
man’s nerve power. Present gratifi- 
cation tends to put off duty until to- 
morrow or next week. It is getting to 
be a rare thing for the sons of rich men 
to die rich. Too often they squander 
in a half score of years what their fa- 
thers were a life-time in accumulating. 
I wish I could ring it in the ears of 
every aspiring young man, that work, 
hard work, of head and hands, is the 
price of success.”— Country Genile- 
man. 








Should an acquaintance tread on 
your dress, your best, your very best, 
and by accident tear it, how profuse 
you are with your ‘“‘ never minds— 
don’t think of it—I don’t care at all.” 
If a husband does it, he gets a frown; 
if a child, he is chastised. 

Ah! these are little things, say you! 
They tell mightly on the heart, let us 
assure you, litte as they are. 

A gentleman stopped at a friend’s 
house, and finds it in confusion. ‘* He 
don’t see anything to apologize for — 
never thinks of such matters — every- 
thing is all right”—cold supper — 
cold room — crying children — perfect- 
ly comfortable. 

Goes home ; his wife has been taking 
eare of sick ones, and worked her lite 
almost out. ‘*‘ Don't see why things 
can’t be kept in better order —there 
never were such cross children before.” 
No apologies, except away from home. 

Why not be polite at home? Why 
not use freely the coin of courtesy ? 
How sweet they sound, those little 
words, ‘I thank you,” or ‘ you are 
very kind.” Doubly, yes, thrice sweet 
from the lips we love, when heart 
smiles make the eye sparkle with the 
clear light of affection. 

Be polite to your children. Do you 
expect them to be mindful of your wel- 
fare? to grow glad at your approach? 
to bound away to do your pleasure be- 
fore your request is half spoken ? Then, 
with all your dignity and authority have 
politeness. Give it a niche in your 
household temple. Only then will you 
have the true secret of sending out into 
the world really finished gentlemen 
and ladies. 

Again we say unto all — be polite. 





A secular paper has the following. 
It says: — 


The subject of this sketch, formerly 
an honored and gallant soldier of our 
army, has become so degraded and so 
low that for months he has not slept in 
a bed. He is never sober as long 
as any one will furnish rum for him. 
Recently, while lying helplessly drunk 
in the rear part of a saloon, some 
of his half drunken companions tried to 
play a joke on him by stealing his 
clothes. In removing them they found, 
underneath his shirt, suspended by a 
string from his neck, a small canvas 
bag. On opening this bag they found 
in it his commission as brevet Major 
General, two congratulatcry letters — 
one from General Grant, and one from 
President Lincoln —a photograph of a 
little girl, and a curl of chestnut brown 
hair. 

‘*When these things were found, 
even they felt some respect for the 
man’s former greatness, and a pity for 
his present condition; and quietly they 
replaced the articles and clothes on 
him. 

‘When he was interviewed, he de- 
clined to communicate anything. On 
being told that his right name and 
former position had been discovered, 
he wept like a child. With tears trick- 
ling down his cheeks, he said: ‘ For 
God’s sake, sir, don’t publish my deg- 
radation — at least not my name. Is it 
not enough that I myself know how 
low I Lave become? It will do no 
good, and it will do my friends a great 
deal of harm, as, fortunately, they think 
I am dead.’” 

Intemperance has caused all this. 
Reader, think fora moment. Perhaps 
a loving wife and children, or fond 
parents mourn him as a dear one gone 
to the grave! Would it not be better 
if it were so? And still, in the sanctu- 
ary worships the advocate of strong 
drink, and even dares to pray, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come.” 





> 


BEGIN AT THE Botrrom.— An emi- 
nent merchant, when quite young, and 
before he knew anything of the busi- 
ness, succeeded after many trials in 
finding a place where he had to do 
menial tasks for his board only. He 
was not like some young men, careful 
to earn no more than his pay, but dis- 
regardiug all such considerations, he 
went to work and made himself gener- 
ally useful to all — was up first in the 
morning, made fires, swept rooms, and 
did everything that the other young 
men shunned. At the end of the year 
he had rendered his services so valuable 
that he had good offers from other places 
— but no one could spare him. He was 
placed in a higher position, and in a 
few years became a partner in tbe busi- 
ness. But it must be distinctly ob- 
served that he was willing to begin at 
the bottom of the ladder. 
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The Farm and Garden. 


—— 


SELECTED FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


Curtnc Fopper Corn. —The main 
object in raising fodder corn is to sup- 
ply a green feed which shall bridge 
over the dry time between grass and 
hay, and furnish in August and Septem- 
ber a substitute for the sweet grasses of 
June and July; but as no farmer sows 
fodder corn on good land without find- 
ing the yield more than he expected, 
and as he generally feeds less of it 
green than he ought to, and as frost 
ruins it, it becomes important that he 
should know the best way to cure and 
preserve what he has left after his 
cows, hogs and horses have disposed 
of all they can green, for the best and 
easiest way is hard enough. Indeed, 
the difficulty which all who attempt it, 
experience in curing fodder corn is the 
chief objection to raising it largely for 
winter use. It is so green and juicy 
when cut, and the fall days furnish so 
little heat and sunshine, that it is next 
to impossible to dry it by spreading. 

The first method which occurs toa 
farmer naturally, is to bundle and 
shock it; but when it grows rank and 
tender, as is usually the case, it is im- 
possible to stand it up in shocks so it 
will resist the force of the wind, and 
bear its own weight. The shocks either 
blow over or ** cripple” down, letting 
in the dew and rain. 

And after trying various plans, and 
being driven from them all, we at last 
hit upon the following, which worked 
well and brought our fodder corn to 
the barn as green and bright as green 
tea. We commend it to our readers 
who are fortunate enough to have more 
fodder corn than they can use green. 

Procure some stout poles and lay 
them upon some crotched stakes, set in 
the ground so the poles will be about 
four feet from the ground. When you 
cut up your corn, bind it in small bun- 
dles and suspend them on the poles, so 
they will balance. Lay the bundles 
close together, but only one deep ,thus 
suspended they will wilt in a day or 
two, decrease very much in size, and 
hang upon the poles like bundles of 
ropes; then they can be pushed to- 
gether so as to occupy much less space ; 
the emptied space filled, and a second 
tier or layer of green corn be hung 
upon that which has wilted. In this 
way little by litte you can build up a 
sort of a stack which will shed rain, 
and still allow the wind to circulate 
through it. When the corn is dried 
sufficiently it can be transferred to the 
barn. Of course if one has an abund- 
ance of barn room, corn can be hayed 
with less work by spreading it in the 
barn as soon as it is wilted; but for the 
majority of farmers we believe this 
pole treatment to be the best, far pref- 
erable to shocking or spreading on the 
ground. If any of our readers know a 
better way, we should be pleased to 
hear from them. 


LARGE Farm. — The largest farm in 
England consists of three thousand 
acres, and belongs to a man with the 
Yankee name of Samuel Jones. In 
its cultivation he follows the ‘ four- 
course” system, the whole extent of 
the farm being divided into four great 
crops — 750 acres to-wheat, 750 to bar- 
ley and oats, 750 to seeds, beans, pears, 
ete., and 750 to roots. His live stock 
is valued as follows: Sheep, $35,000; 
horses, $15,000; bullocks, $12,000; 
pigs $2,500. The oil-cake and corn 
produced annually, amount to $20,000, 
and artifieial fertilizers about $8,000. 
The entire cost of manure in various 
forms, used annually, isabout $15,000. 
Sheep are claimed as the most profita- 
ble stock he keeps, and from them are 
realized about $20,000. 

RECIPES. 

Fried Egg Plant. —Take a large, 
ripe, purple egg, and cut it in slices of 
half an inch in thickness; strew a little 
salt over each, and lay on a plate for 
ten minutes or more, to let the water 
run out; then dip each slice into a well 
beaten egg, and then in cracker or 
bread crumbs, and fry in hot butter or 
lard as you would oysters, and the 
plant will taste like fried fish. 

Boiled Ecg Plant. — Cut the eggs di- 
rectly in haif, and boil as yon would 
squash until perfectly soft and tender ; 
then scrape from the inside of the skins, 
season with salt, butter, ete., and strew 
sifted bread crumbs all over them. Set 
the dish into the oven to brown for ten 
minutes. 

Baked Egg Plant. — Wash the vege- 
tables clean, and bake in the oven as 
you would potatoes. Remove the skins, 
while hot mash to a paste, and season 
with butter, pepper and salt. A raw 
onion chopped fine, and a small pep- 
per, are considered a great addition to 
this dish. 


Chow-chow.— Take a quarter of a 
peck of green tomatoes, and the same 
quantity each of pickling beans and 
white onions, one dozen each of cu- 
cumbers and green peppers, one head 
of cabbage. Season to the taste with 
mustard, celery-seed and salt. Pour 
over these the best cider vinegar, suffi- 
cient to cover. Boil slowly for two 
hours, continually stirring, and add 
while hot two table-spoonfuls of the 
finest salad oil. 


To Dry Plums. — Split ripe plums, 
take the stones from them, and lay them 
on plates to dry in a warm oven or hot 
sun. Turn them frequently in order 
that they may dry evenly; bring them 
in before the dew falls every night, and 
do not put them out again until the sun 
will be on them. When perfectly dry, 
place in paper bags, and hang in an 
airy place. ° 

Baked Stuffed Tomatoes. — Select 
Very large sized Troply tomatoes, and 
cut out a space at the stem end, taking 
care not to break the outer skin, fill up 
this cavity with a stuffing of bread 
rubbed through a colander, butter, salt, 
pepper, and a little sugar; put back 
the stem end, which should have been 
Cut out in a circular form carefully, so 
that it will fit in closely, place the to- 
Matoes in a baking pan, and bake for 
one hour. If well managed, they can 
*¢ made to retain their skape. 


To Broil Tomatoes. — Broiled toma- 
toes make a delicious dish ; select those 


that are not over-ripe, and cut them in 
halves crosswise; dip the cut side into 


ogy,” a book of Ethnical Scriptures, a 
collection of classified passages from 


beaten egg, and then into wheat flour.) the.sacred books of all races. 


and place then upon a gridiron, whose 
bars have been greased préviously. 
When they have become well browned, 
turn them over.and cook.tbe skin side, 
until thoroughly done. Then put but- 
ter, salt and pepper upon the egg side 
and serve upon a platter. 


Baked Tomatoes,—Select thoroughly 
ripened fruit, cut them in halves; sprin- 
kle over the cut half with bread crumbs, 
sugar, salt, pepper and butter. Place 
them in a baking pan, cut side upwards, 
and bake in an oven for two hours, 
Serve in a platter, garnished with 
curled parsley. 








THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


The Damascus correspondent of the 
Levant Herald gives an account of the 
work done by Lieut. Conder, R. E., and 
his party, who are engaged in carrying 
out the objects of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. They have not, he says, 
been ‘‘ digging up Moabite stones, or 
other sensational objects,” but have 
done some good solid work. Of the 
6,600 square miles to be surveyed, 1,800 
are now completed, or three elevenths 
of the whole area. The following are 
a few of their most recent discoveries: 
1. Site of an unknown Jewish town. 
2. Identification (probable) of Ecba- 
tana. 3. Three groups of finely-fir- 
ished tombs, superior to the tomb of the 
Kings at Jerusalem—one of them with a 
kind of enamel and fresco inside. 4. 
Five fourth-century convents hitherto 
unknown, with wall still standing. 5. 
Four other convents in a less perfect 
state of preservation. The following 
places have also been recently visited 
and surveyed. Athlit has been care- 
fully surveyed, and drawings made of 
its buildings for the first time. Ceesa- 
rea has been carefully explored, plans 
made of all its buildings, and its aque- 
duct traced and examined for six miles. 
The temple bas also been identified. 
Jimmath-Serah, the birthplace of Josh- 
ua, has been identified at Tibney. Plans 
have been made of Joshua’s tomb, 
which was shown in the days of Jerome. 
Modin has been mapped and sketched, 
and plans made of the tombs of the 
Maccabees. Full details of all ruins 
are noted on the spot, such as the size 
of stones, character of mortar; and the 
architecture receives special attention, 
careful measurements being always 
made. Drawings are always made of 
the capitals and cornices. In this ex- 
haustive manner every ruin in the coun- 
try is treated, and already over 500 
towns have been so noted. 





MERCHANT SCIENTISTS. 
The Pail Mall Gazette says: ‘* There 
is in Hamburg a mercantile house as 
devoted to the interests of science as to 








those of trade. Messrs. Godeffroy, 
South Sea merchants, employ their fleet 
of five-and-twenty merchantmen not 
only to carry on their business, but to 
obtain information of all kinds relating 
to the geography, ethnology, and nat- 
ural history of the South Sea Islands 
and Australia, for a periodical published 
by them from time to time, and to col- 
lect curiosities for the museum estab- 
lished in connection with it. The fol- 
lowing singular fact was lately recorded 
in the Journal of the Godeffroy Muse- 
um: ‘* An Englishman residing in one 
of the South Sea Islands, possesses the 
faculty of discerning the approach of a 
vessel a day or. two before it becomes 
visible, and even of describing its 
shape, and whether it is a brig, a 
schooner, or a bark. He states that it 
is possible to discover ships which by 
reason of the shape of the earth are not 
perceptible by the direct action of 
sight, by means of the vapors which 
collect on the horizon at a certain height 
above any solid object. The shape of 
the little cloud thus formed enables him 
to determine that of the vessel beneath 
the horizon. He adds that such obser- 
vations can only be relied upon in clear 
weather, and when made from high 
ground.” 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Mayor Medill, of Chicago, has gone 
to Europe to spend several months. 
His family have already gone. 


Dean Stanley is mentioned In Eng- 
land as the successor of Bishop Wilber- 
force on the episcopal bench. 


It is stated that more than one mil- 
lion copies of the penny edition of the 
Pilgrim's Progress have been sold. 


Since the death of Dr. Spring, Dr. 
McElroy is the oldest pastor in New 
York, having been settled in the city 
fifty-two years. 


The new governor of Palestine, 


Keamil Hassa, is said to.be a very pro- |p 


gressive man, and speaks several for- 
eign languages. 

The eighth Maine State Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, bas been called to meet at Auburn, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 7th 
and 8th. 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of Vermont will be held in Burlington, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 
15 and 16. 


Rev. James B. Miles, D. D., of the 
American Peace Society, sailed for 
Europe, with his family, Wednesday of 
last week. He goes to promote the 
cause of international arbitration. 


Thurlow Weed, the veteran New 
York politician, is supposed to be near 
his end. He is preparing his ‘* Remi- 
niscences,” his daughter acting as his 
amanuensis. 


Her Majesty has refused assent to the 
bill passed by the Legislative Council 
of Natal, vesting the church lands of 
Natal in Bishop Colenso and his suc- 
cessors. 


The Protestant population of Berlin 
is 731,074. It has 47 parishes, with 37 
churches and 23 chapels, and 111 pas- 
tors—there being one minister to 
between 6,000 and 7,000 people. 


Mr. Monceure D. Conway is engaged 
on a work called ‘‘ The Sacred Antho!- 


The Drew Theological Seminary 
this year adds Arabic, Syriac, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish toits course 
of tuition, for the students contemplat- 
ing missionary appointments. 


As to education in China, only about 
one in eight are able to read the writ- 
ings of Confucius. None of the women 
can read. All Christian converts. 
however, are taught to read. 


On the last of the excursions which 
are conducted by the New York Times 
for the poor children of that city, 1,700 
poor boys were taken to the suburban 
districts for a holiday. Not an acci- 
dent occurred. 


‘“* The Ministerial and Ecclesiastical 
Bulletin,” the organ of Presbyterian 
ministers unsettled and churches un- 
ec «sony has. this appropriate motto: 
‘Troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair.” 


A wealthy Greck in Beyroot, has 
offered $500 towards erecting a Prot- 
estant church in that city, provided 
others can raise $1,000 more. Dr. Jes- 
sup has been authorized to secure the 
ground, and have the deeds vested in 
the Mission Board. 








Obituaries. 


Mrs. Myra C. Potrer, wife of Rev. T. 
C. Potter, of the Troy Conference, formerly 
of the New England Conference, died in 
Winooski Falls, Vt., Aug. 15, aged 37 years. 

She gave her heart to the Saviour at the 
early age of 16, and from that time to her 
death she was characterized by the most scru- 
pulous Christian consistency. For twelve 
years she shared the toils and privations of 
the itinerancy, and she leaves behind a fra- 
grant memory in all the fields in which she 
has toiled. 

She died of a cancer, and from perfect 
health was brought to the grave in the short 
period of ten months. Realizing the iney- 
itableness of her fate, while apparently in 
tirm health, she gave herself trustingly into 
the hands of God. It cost her a struggle to 
give up her two children at the tender age 
of five and seven years, and a still more se- 
vere one to be resigned to the suffering and 
lingering illness wr creeping upon her; 
but grace triumphed, and she took the 
“cup” as from her Father’s own hand. 
Her perfect peace and patience, while wait- 
ing for her release, and the expressions 
often falling from her lips, showed that she 
had gained “‘ victory through the blood of 
the Lamb.” Some three days before she 
died, and while perfectly conscious, she de- 
clared that the pearly gates had been opened, 
and she had viewed the celestial city. She 
was conscious to the last, and fulling asleep 
in Jesus, she rests from her labors, and her 
works do follow her. Her bereaved hus- 
band and children need the sympathy and 
prayers of the Church. 

The following lines, found in ber diary the 
morning after her death, doudtless gave ex- 
pression to her feelings more nearly than 
anything else: — 

“I'm returning, not departing: 
My steps are homeward pound; 
I quit the lani of strangers 
For a home on native ground. 
“Tam rising, and not setting; 
This is not night, but day; 
Not in darkness, but in sunshine, 
Like a star I fude away. 
“ All is well with me forever; 
I do not fear to go; 
= tide is but beginning 
ts bright eternal flow. 
“TI am leaving on'y shadows 
For the true and fair and good; 
1 must not, cannot linger; 
I would not, though [ could. 
“ This is not death’s dark portal; 
Tis life’s golden gate to me; 
Link after link is broken, 
And I, at last, am free. 
“Tam going to the angels; 
I am going to my God; 
I know the Hand that beckons; 
I see the holy réd.”’ 


C. W. WILDER. 
Sheldon, Vt., Sept. 2, 1873. 


Rev. WILLIAM CAMPBELL, local preacher, 
born in Liverpool, England, died at Somer- 
ville, Aug. 5, 1873, aged 64 years and 2 
months, 

He lived in America twenty-two years. We 
see his name in the Plan of Liverpool North 
or South Circuit from 1845 to 1850; held 
his quarterly tickets from 1834; was con- 
verted in his 17th year, and began to exhort 
in less than a year after. He greatly loved his 
Church, believed her doctrines, fully em- 
braced her doctrine of Christian perfection, 
and made clear confessions of that saving 
grace. . When taken sick he was preparing 
to preach the following Sabbath at Frank- 
lin, and the next Sabbath at Boston. The 
Lord heard bis oft-repeated prayer, ‘ Lord, 
let me cease at once to work and live;” for 
in one week and tive days he * left his home 
below for his home in heaven.” 


W. G. LEONARD. 
Boston, Sept. 8,°1873. 


Mrs. Eviza H., wife of Isaac Hatch, died 
in Richmond, Me., June 5, 1873, aged 55 
years. 

She was the child of parents whose fidelity 
and Christian example were a rich blessing 
to her. In early childhood, at a camp- 
meeting in Dresden, she experienced re- 
ligion, and ever after, in the varied relations 
of life, proved berself a true disciple of the 
Lord. Jesus. She was long connected with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Bath, 
where she spared no pains for the temporal 
and spiritual interests of the society. 

Removing to Portland some few years 
since, she was taken with a protracted sick- 
ness, Which she bore with Christian forti- 
tude, andto human sight she appeared con- 
valescent, when she went on a visit to a sis- 
ter, where in a few brief hours she ceased to 
live. Her trust was in the Lord. M. 


Mrs. E. L. FOLONSBEE, of Boscawen, 
N. H., sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, Sunday 
morning, Aug. 24, aged 27 years. 

In her sudden death the community has 
lost an amiable and obliging neighbor, her 
parents an affectionate, self-sacrificing daugh- 
ter, and her husband a fond, devoted wife. 
It is seldom that we witness such native 
loveliness of features and of character as 
shone in the person of Sister Folonsbee. 
These, heightened by the charms of a true 
Christian experience, rendered her an object 
of deyoted regard to all privileged with her 
friendship. 

She openly professed her faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ at Plymouth, N. H.,some years 
ago. joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on probation, but owing to causes beyond 
her control, did not unite in full. Her last 
ours were marked by a holy Christian tri- 
umph beautiful to behold; ‘* for so He giv- 
eth His beloved sleep.” S. P. HEATH. 

Fisherville, N. H., Sept. 1, 1873. 


Died, in Hingham, Aug. 27, SUSIE N., 
daughter of Amanda A. and the late Albert 
O. Gibson, esq., aged 3 years and 24 days. 

Sister Gibson was early called upon to ex- 
change the bridal for the mourning robe; 
but her little girl was left as the joy and 
comfort of her bereaved heart. ‘or over 
three years she poured upon her a mother’s 
choicest affection and tenderest care. But 
now this opening bud has been carried over 
the wall, to blossom on the other side. 

** Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 


No. Cohasset. F. D. GOODRICH. 


Died, in Ashburnham, on the 8th of 
August, without a momest’s warning, RE- 
BECCA W. GIBSON, aged 75 years. 

She was a church member nearly fifty 
years; consistent in life, genial and cheer- 
ful in old age, respected and beloved by all. 


A. F. H. 


Died, Aug. 15, 1873, ELIZA StmMons, wife 
of Capt. Samuel G. Thatcher, aged 75 years. 

Mrs. Thatcher found peace through faith 
in the Saviour about thirty-five years since, 
when in South Boston, where she united 
with our Church. For twenty-two years 
she has been a worthy member of the 
Church of her choice in this town, where 
ber peaceful life and consistent walk with 
her beavenly Father brought light to her 
home and neighbors. 

She leaves a kind busband and daugbter, 
who deeply mourn her departure as their 
present loss and ber eternal gain. Many 
friends and neighbors sympathize with them 
in these their hours of grief. 

J. W. MALCOLM. 

So. Hanson, Mass., Sept. 2, 1873. 





SIZE 


Northward marching to quell the 


Giants they seemed in the mist, 


THE LITHOGRAPH REPRESENTS 


At great expense we have 


ZION’S HERALD. 


as stated above. 


LARS. 


HERALD to his people, and 
sonally, secure some one to 


society. 


THE MARCH OF MILES 


Tinted Lithograph! 


22Kh34 


STANDISH. 


A historic scene representing eight Pilgrims, 
led by Miles Standish, with an Indian chief, 
Hobomok, for a scout, marching 
from the barren coast of Plym- 
outh Bay, to quell a hostile 
demonstration of 
Indians. 





Longfellow alludes to this incident in the following lines : 


‘Figures ten, in the mist marched slowly out of the village; 
Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous army, 


Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the white men, 


sudden revolt of the savages. 


or mighty men of King David; 


Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible.” 


THIS HEROS BAND STARTING 


ON THAT PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


secured a copy right of this 


beautiful Picture, for the benefit of the readers of 


No paper or periodical in 


America has offered a picture of equal merit. 

We propose to send it POST- PAID to each NEW 
SUBSCRIBER, and ZIONS HERALD, from now 
\till Jan’y. 1, 1875, for THREE DOLLARS! 

- Ministers and old subscribers can secure the same by 
paying 50 cts. in addition to the subscription price of 


their paper. If the Picture was placed onthe market, 
with ordinary chances of sale, no publisher would of- 
fer it for less than FIVE DOLLARS; and it is only 
by contracting for a large quantity that we can offer it, 
! The LOWEST price, at which it will 
be sold independent of the paper, is THREE DOL- 


—_ 


We hope that every Minister will at once present the 


if he cannot see them per- 


canvass the church’ and 


If the people can be made familiar with our generous 


offer, they will hasten to subscribe at once. 
A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 





PROF, WIDE'S BOOK 


‘THROUGH THE AIR!” Forty year’s ad- 
venture in the clouds. Complete history of Bal- 
loons, and how to make and manage them. Full 
of Thriiling Incidents and Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Life of author. The most interesting and exciting 
volume ever issued. 

Profusely Illustrated. 


SURE to Sell BEYOND PRECEDENT 

Agents should send one dollar for outfit. Address 
TO-DAY PUBLISHING CO., 

314 + Philadelphia, New York, Boston or Chica,0, 


The Star Earth Closet Co. 


Are now making the best EarthCloset in the market 
Adapted to the Chamber, the Garden, or the Camp. 


Refer to Rev. Dr. B. K. Peirce, editor of Z1ION’S 
HERALD. 





ington St. Send for circular to 
286 22 Dey St., New York. 





Asbury Life Insurance Co., 
OFFICE, 805 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Eleventh Street, NEW YORK. 
Cc. C. NORTH, President. 
A. V. STOUT 
M.D. S AVIN, { Vice-Presidents. 
Ww. R. FLUHARTY, Secretary. 


E. A. CLARK, Gen’l Agent, 
266 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Boston Lead Co. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.) 


J, H. CHADWICK & CO., Agents. 


OFFICE 22, 24, and 26 OLIVER St., BOSTON. 





Manufacturers of 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 
Dry and Ground in Oil. 


Dry and Ground Zine, Litharge, Red Lead, Lead 
Pipe, Sheet Lead, Tin Pipe, TimLined 
Pipe, Iron Pipe and Fittings, 

Pumps, ete., ete. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in 
oil, we warrant to be strictly pure, aud guarantee 
that fore fineness, body, and durability, itis not sur- 
passed by any lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 


ge In order to protect ourselves, we have adopt- 
ed as our trade mark an eight-pointed red star, 
with our corporated seal in the centre. This is on 
every package of our Pure Lead. None genuine 
without it, 227 eow 





Agents for Boston: Parsons & Torrey, 464 Wash- | 


SEWING MACHINES. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


AHEAD. 
They take the Three Grand Medals! 


WORLD’S EXHIBITION. : 
Vienna, Aug. 19, 1873. 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., No. 625 
Broadway, N. Y., Awarded Grand Medal of Pro- 
gress, Grand Medal of Merit, and the Only Sewing 
Machine Co, recommended by the International 
Jury for the 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


167 Tremont St., . . Boston. 


| 318 H. C. HAYDEN, Agt. 


s. HUNT, 
Merchant Tailor, 


HAS 
Removed to Wesleyan Building. 
36 Bromfield Street, Room 1, 


Where he will keep constantly on hand a first-clas: 
stock of woolen cloths, of all kinds. Garm: nts 
made to order on short notice, in the best style 
Also, Baynum?’s celebrated shirt patterns fur- 
he and shirts made to order, All are — 
o call. 2 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


THE BEST EVER INVENTED FOR THE PURPOSE! 


The most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the 
most efficient instructor in 
aapoctes the most fascinating 














CONSOLIDATED LINE. 


Eastern & Maine Central 
Railroad. 
THE GREAT THROUGH ROUTE 


TO THE 
State of Maine and Mari- 
time Provinces. 

THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 
Via Eastern Railroad to North Conway 
and White Mountains without 
Change of Cars. 





The only line to BANGOR, AUGUSTA, BATH, 
LEWISTON, ROCKLAND, etc... WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF CARS, 





The only line from Boston by & hich passengers can 

rchase tickets and have their bagzayve checked 

hrough to poi: ts on Knox & Lincoin and European 
& North American Railroads, 


The only line running a Night Express Train be- 
tween Boston and Bangor. 


The only line whereby passengers to 

pa Le be eo oe yy 4 can 
e connections in 

Peortiand. _ sacsation 





The sam tors pany the train from 
Boston to Bangor, and from Boston to N. Conway— 
a@ great covenience which cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 12.30 P. M. train for Bath, Lewis- 
ton and Augusta runs through without 
c of cars. Pullman cars attached 
for Augusta. 


PULLMAN CARS on all Portland, also 
on all through trains. 


For time of trains leaving see newspapers. Also, 
circulars, maps, ete , of this Company, to be obtained 
at the ticket uffices and Hote!s in the United States 
and Maritime Provinces, Eastern Railroad Station, 
and at general office, 


134 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHARLE« E. HATCH, General Menager. 

J. PRESCOTT, Supt. Eastern R. R. 

GEO, F. FIELD, General Passenger Agent. 
Boston, July 3, 1873, 293 


NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORE 
VIA STONINGTON. 
Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Train willleave Boston and Providence Railroad 
Station at $ o’clock P. M., daily, except Saturday, 
anc on Sunday at 7.30 P. M., connecting at Stonivyz- 
ton with the new and magnifcent Steamer “ Rhode 
Island,” arriving in New York at 6 A. M. 

Reiurping, will leave New york from Pier foot 
eevee, Hast River, at 2.30 P. M., daily, except 

unday. 





Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Boston 
and Providence Railroad Station and at 82 Wash- 


ngton Street 
. W. RICHARDSON, Agent. 
B.S. BABOCOCK, Prest. Stonington Steamboat Co., 


NEW PASSENGER LINE. 


PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


BOSTON & NEW YORK. 
Ist Class, $4.25; 2d Class, $3.25, 


75e. lower than any other lines. 


Fare to Philadelphia, $7.25, 


$1.25 lower than all other lines. 


Passenger Train leaves Bostou from 
Providence Depot at 4 o’clock, P. M., 
daily (Sundays excepted), connecting at 
Providence with the new and superior 
Steamers, 


ELECTRA and GALATEA. 


Leaving Providence at 6.15 Pr. M., sailing down 
Providence River and Narragansett Bay by day- 
light. Eiegant Scenery. Shortest route to New 
York. Nomidnight changes. A good night’s rest 
both ways. Landing at Pier 27 North River, in sea- 
son toconnect with all the morning trains for the 


SOUTH AND WEST. 
State Rooms and Tickets sold (in Boston) 
ONLY AT 
77 Washington Street. 
FREIGHT TAKEN AT LOWEST 


RATES. 
308 GEO, C, MORRELL, Agent, 











THE MOST THOROUGH PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
YET DISCOVERED. 


CURES ALL HUMORS, FROM A COMMON 
ERUP TION TO THE WORST SCROFULA. 





By its nse Cancers are cured, and Cancerous Tu- 
mors are dispersed without the surgeon's knife — 
Scrofula conquered, and Consumption preveuted 
and cured, 

Mercurial and Mineral Poisons, and their effects 
eradicated, and vigorous health and a sound con- 
stitution established. 

Female weakness and disease; Dropsy, general 
or partial; Swellings. external or internal; and 
Tumors are reduced and dispersed in a very short 
time, 

Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, and Fever 
Sores are soon removed by this powerful deter- 
gent medicine. 

Scorbutic diseases, Dandruff, Scaly or Rough 
Skin, and Pimples quickly give way, leaving the 
skin smooth and fair. 

Chronic Diseases, Fever and Ague, Disordered 
Liver, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Nervous Affec- 
tions, General Debility, in short, all the numerous 
diseases caused by bad blood are conquered, and 
give way before the most powe:ful corrector, the 
King of the Blood. 

A cure is warranted in all cases where the direc- 
tions are strictly adhered to, and the medicine 
taken a reasonable length of time— more impor- 
tant diseases requiring a longer time to cure. 

In addition to other valuable ingredients, the 
KING OF THE Bop contains the medical virtues 
of three well-known flowering weeds or shrubs that 
are found in our swamps, that are not only per- 
fectlyharmless but are the most thorough purifiers 
of the BI ever discovered. 

Each bottle contains between forty and fifty ordi- 
nary doses, costing only one dollar, 

From one to four or five bottles will cure Salt 
Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Pimples on the 
Face, Biles. ordinary Eruptions, etc. 

From two to eight bottles will cure Sealy Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Ulcers, Sores, and Cankerjin 
the Mouth and Stomach. Erysipelas, etc. 

From two to ten bottles will restore healthy ac; 
tion to the Liver and Spleen, will regulate the 
Bowels and Kidneys, 

From two to six bottles will be found effect- 
ual in curing Neuralgia, Sick Headache, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, and Epilepsy. 

From five to twelve bottles will cure the worst 
cases of Scrofula, 

From three to twelve bottles will cure severe 
and obstinate cases of Catarrh. 

From two to four bottles will cure the worst cases 
ot Piles, and regulate Costive Bowels. 

From two to ten bottles will cure bad cases of 
Dropsy. 

Price $1 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5. Sold by 
al) Druggists. 

See testimonials in local column. 


D. RANSOM, SON & CO., Prop’s. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 186 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 
NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN. 


Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ex- 
aminations gratis from 9 A.M. to2 P.M. Store 
open from 8 A. M. to 6, P. M. every day. 
He may be found at his residence, on North See- 
ond St., mext the Post Office, New Bedford, Thurs- 
— where be will be happy to see bis friends. 

r. Birmingbam’s medicines can only be procumes 
at his office, Sept. 1, 14] tf 101’ 








instructive nt in 
the Family ; and is unsur- 
passed for the use of 


Amateur and Regular PRINTERS 


Send for descriptive and illus- 
trated Pamphiet to B 
w » MANUFACTURER, 
349—351 » curral, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. 

Ws. Y. EDWARDS, 543 Broadway, N. Y.; KEt- 
LY. HOWELL & LupwWiaG. 917 Market S8t., Phila- 
delpbhia: Jno. F. Edwards, 603 North Fourth 8t., 
St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 South Jefferson 


St,, Chicago, Agts. 185 


= 2 
(IN FOUR WEEKS’ CANVASS- 
u » | NG was one agent’s profit on Bryant’s 
Library of Poetrv and Song; $70 in one week 
on The New Housekeeper’s Manual, by Miss Beecher 
and Mrs.Stowe, Any active man or woman can have 











anagency. J.B. FORD & CO.,New York, Boston, 
Chicago and San Franscisco. 305 





E PARK. This beautiful town offers 
rare inducements to parties wishing to locate 
near Boston, A number of nice estates for sale by 


WILDER & HOLWAY, 
216 3 Tremont Row. 





AC WANTED, For Rev. W. Mor 
LEX PUNSHON’s GeEaT BOOK. Just Issued, 
7000 copies ordered in advance. Eighth 1000 now 
re:dy. Itis sure tosell. Send for sample and se- 
cure your choice of territory. P jee, $2.40 in Gilt 
savers. ESTES & LAURIAT, boston. 


10 
> Selling the Great 
Fire in Boston, 300 
ages, price $1.50, 
2rospectus 75 ets. 
10 


B. R. STURGES, 81 Washington §S1., ston, Mass, 
2 














The Best Music Books 


For your work this season, are 


The “JOY,” by P. P. Bliss, - 


For Cl sses. Choruses and Conventions. Speci 
men copy,! y Mail, for75 cts ; $7.50 per dozen, 


Standard Concert Choruses 
By H.R. PALMER, 


For advanced Clastes »n3 Chorus Societies, 
Specimen, by Mai!, 75 cus.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Root's Model Organ Method, 


By GEO, F. ROOT. 


The ‘atest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet 
Organs. Specimen copy, by Mail, $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


By ¥. W. ROOT. 


A Book intended to clear away all Mystery from 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by Mail, $3.00, 














Good Teachers will remember the “ GLORY,” b 
Gro. F. Root. Th “SONG KING,” by Hy 4 
a by Book and Music D 

‘or sale by Book and Music Dealers everywhe 
Published by 7 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cifcinnati, 0. 263 


DONT’ BUY A FURNACE, 





Before 
EXAMINING 


THE 


Magee Plate Iron Furnace, 
Practically endorsed by our best medical 
and scientific men. 

THE 


New Standard Brick Range. 


Unequaled for Beauty, Convenience,.ease 
of management, and perfection of operation. 
{<a Descriptive Circulars sent to any ad- 
dress, on application. 

MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
The Magee Furnace Co. 
WM. E. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Salesrooms, 36 and 38 Union and 221 
283 Friend Street, BOSTON. 





PATENT 






PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


The most approved styles, 
Manufactured. by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union 8St., Boston, 
192 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 

This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stains from 
the street, 

For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street, 
of J. P MAGEE, or the Janitor, 


July 20, tf 
DVERTISING 


BN. FRESHMAN, A°c esr 


190 WEST FOURTH ST., 
INCINNATI, - 


S an authorized Agent to receive Advertisee 
ments for this paper. He has special arrange- 
ments with all Religious, Agricultural, and other 
newspapers. 100 tf 











RS. SPRINGER preserves Natural 
Flowers. Wax Emporium and 
Deealcomanie Depot, 351 Washington 
St., Boston. 199 








Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. N.Y., 
312 





TO ALL IN WANT 


HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, TRUNKS. 


Umbrellas, etc., ete. 
Remember to call at 21 and 22 Dock Square, 
where can be had the best goods at reduced priees 
Best silk Hats made to order. 


C. B. MASON. 


177 
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WEBB & TWOMBLY’S 


Premium 
Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 


Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited, 


They received the Medal of Special Award 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1872. 
For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 


OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tt 





CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. Fowler's Great Work 


On Manhood, Wemanhoeod and their 
Mutual Inter-relations; Love, Its Laws, 
Power, etc. 


Agents are selling from 15 to 25 copies of this 


work a day. and we send a canvassing book free to 
any book agent. 


Address. stating experience, ete., 





t 
ee PUBLISHING CU., Philadelphia, Pa, 
5 
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BHBURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


“Fg8 SUCCESS OF THE TONTINE SYSTEM 
OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Persons who intend insuring their 
lives under the Tontine plan — which 
has been so successfully developed by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
that the reserved accumulations on its 
life policies now in force, after five 
years, are forty-four per cent. of pre- 
mium paid — should remember that al- 
though the rates of premium are the 
game on a Tontine as on an ordinary 
policy, the conditions of the contract 
are not the same. A “‘ surrender value,” 
or a “ paid-up policy” is never ex- 
ehanged for a Tontine policy until the 
expiration of the Tontine period. 
Therefore, the Society recommends its 
policies only to those persons who have 
a reasonable expectation of being able 
to continue their annual payments. In 
these payments grace is allowed for 
one month, provided that a fine.at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum is paid 
for it. If the policy-holder at the end 
of the Tontine period, elects to convert 
the aecumulations belonging to his 
policy, into a paid-up policy, and the 
amount of this policy exceeds the origi- 
nal insurance, a certificate of his good 
health from one of the Society’s medi- 
cal examiners will be required. These 
are some of the special terms of the 
Tontine contract, which it is worth 
while to notice. 

The success of the Tontine system of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society is 
indisputable. It will be seen that its 
pecuniary benetits, after the payment 
of death claims, are to be enjoyed ex- 
clusively by the surviving contributois 
to the Tontine partnership; while, on 
the contrary, the pecuniary benefits of 
ordinary life insurance are enjoyed by 
the heirs of those who die. By this 
system every member of the partner- 
ship has an insurance on his life, while 
to those who live longest an equitable 
disposition of the common property is 
secured. 

How is it in the ordinary form of life 
insurance? A man twenty-five years 
of age, insured under the ordinary sys- 
tem for $10,000 by the annual payment 
of $198.90, dies during the first year. 
His heirs wiil receive a payment 
amounting to over five thousand per 
cent. of the money invested! Should a 
dividend be also paid, the disproportion 
between the money expended by him, 
and the money received by his heirs, 
will be still greater; and the trarsac- 
tion may appear to be unjust to those 
who live longer and pay more to the 
Society. 

Now, although it may be theoretically 
eorreet that the surplus from the pay- 
ment of a premium in the case of a 
man dying during the first year, is the 
same as that derived from the corres- 
ponding premium of one who lives 
long, yet in fact, as one can see, no 
profit results to the Society from the 
transaction which we have referred 
to. Indeed, for those who die early, 
there isno investment which is so pe- 
culiarly profitable as life insurance. It 
has therefore been urged that life insur- 
ance_is coires »ondingly unprofitable to 
those who do not die early — that, is to 
these who live long. But this objec- 
tion, although fallacious, cannot find a 
point to rest upon in the Tontine sys- 
tem; for there is certainly no violation 
of equity, when, by a mutual agree- 
ment, the accumulated surplus or divi- 
dend is enjoyed exclusively by those 
who live long, and who contribute 
steadily year alter year to its formation. 
This is precisely what is accomplished 
by the Tontine system as first intro- 
duced, and now successfully practised 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety. And the nature of the system is 
of itself a guarantee of its permanent 
suceess. : 








Business Notices, 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age, 
There is no pain which the Cen- 
taur Liniment will not relieve. 
no swelling which it will not sub- 
due, and no lameness which it will 
notcure. This is strong language, 
l but it is true. Itis no humbug; 

of the recipe is printed aroung 
ke NTArpTT each bottle. Acircular contain- 
ing certificates of wonderful cures of rhcumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, 
scalds, caked-breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, 
gout, salt-rhoum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of 
the Liniment will be :ent gratis to apy one. It is 
the most wonderful healing and pain-relieving 





agent the world has ever produced. It sells as no 
article ever before did sell, and it sells because it 
dees fust what it pretends todo. One bottle of the 
Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or 
galled horses and mules, and for screw-worm in 
sheep. No family or stock-owner can afford to be 
without Centaur Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1.00. J.B. Ross & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York. 





Castoria is more than a substitute for 
Castor Oil. {t is the ouly safe article in existence 
which is sure to regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic 
and produce natural sleep. Itis pleasant to tase. 
— need not cry, and mothers may sleep. 





Best and Oldest Family Medicine.— San- 
ford’s Liver Invigorator —a puiely Vegetable 
Cathartic and Tonic—for Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Devility, Sick Headache, Bilious Attacks, and all 
derangements of Liver, Stomach and Bowels. Ask 
P op Druggist for it. Beware of Imitations, 

cow 





E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
8O MUCH CELEBRATED FOR HIS REMARKA- 


BLE CURES. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, Boston. 
Consultation free of charge. 233 





Den’T THROW AWAY YOUR MONEY.— 7o the 
Public.—For over 2 years Dr. Tobias’ Venctian, 
Liniment has kien sold; every bottie has been 
warranted, and not one bas been returned. Thou- 
sands of certificates of its woncaerful curstive pro- 
perties can be seen at the Depot. It will do all, 
and more, than it is recommended for. It is per- 
feetly safe to take internally. See oath with every 
bottle. Jit cures Cholera. Croup, Dy-entery, Colic, 
Sea Sickness, Chronic Rheumatism, Sprains, Ola 
Sores, Cuts, ete. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
3803 


Floor Oil Cloths, of the finest enameled finish, 
im various widths, suitable for offices or dwellings, 
closing out at less than market value by NEW Ena- 
LAND CaRrPET CoO., Boston. 





Carpets for offices, -- Brussels Tapestry, Kidder- 
minster,Coir matting, and various other grades spe- 
cially adapted for offices—closing out at low prices 
by New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 373 Washington 
street, next building to Adams House, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PKOPLE AT LOW PRICES. — 
A large line of English and American Tapestry 
Brussels of the finest grades are now being closed 
out at very much under value by the NEw ENG- 
LAND CARPET Co., 378 Washington street, next 
building to Adams House, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE AT LOW PRICES. — 
Closing out sale of our stock! 

Two-plys for 50 cents. 

Wool Ingrains, 75 cents. 

Extra Superfine, $1. 

Also, high grades of Kidderminster and three- 
plys, comprising a fine and -varied assortment of 
the finest styles and best productions, All are be- 
ing sold at verymuch under the market value- 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO.,373 Washington street, 
next building to Adams House, Boston. 


The Secular World. 


Miss Mary A. Whiteside, formerly a 
teacher in one of the Chicago public 
schools, has been nominated by the Re- 
publican Convention of Peoria County 
for the office of County Superintendent 
of schools. 


Richard A. Proctor, of London, the 
eminent astronomer, will arrive in this 
country the last of September, and du- 
ring his stay here will deliver a series 
of lectures. 


The annual production of boots in 
the factories of this country is more 
than 14,000,000 pairs, costing $50,000,- 
000; and that of shoes is 60,000,000 
pairs, valued at almost $94,000,000, — 
a total annual product of $146,704,055 
worth of boots and shoes, requiring the 
labor of mure than 90,000 hands. 


The Free Italian Church has now 
twelve missionaries, thirteen native 
evangelists, and also four young men 
whom it supports while they are pre- 
paring for the ministry under Professor 
Michaelis at Pisa. 


Restored Chicago has now 212 
churches in operation, 83 benevolent 
and other public societies, 49 Masonic 
and 110 other secret societies, not in- 
cluding industrial unions, 84 newspa- 
pers, 31 railroad companies, and 1100 
streets. 


In drying fruit, the cores and parings 
of apples have a value for making ap- 
ple jelly, or, placed in a vat and al- 
lowed to decay, can be made into vin- 
egar. This is the old Shaker plan of 
making cider vinegar, though more 
expensive than grinding and pressing 
in the usual manner. 


KING OF THE BLOOD. 


FOR LIVER COMPLAINT AND SCROF- 
ULA. Case. — You doubtless remember 
recommending your medicine, K1nG OF 
THE BLOOD, to myself and wife, and 
that we took 6 bottles, on your advice. 
I can now say that what! have of health 
is attributable to your medicine. It 
cured my wife of Scrofula, and myself 
of Liver Complaint. Send me six bot- 
tles by express, C.O. D. Yours truly, 
M. V. B. Fisner, 
PETROLEUM CENTER, Pa. 
See advertisement in another column. 














Broncuitis. — This is an irritation or 
inflammation of the bronchial tubes, 
which carry the air we breathe into the 
lungs. It arises from a cold settled in 
the throat, from Catarrh extending to 
these parts, from scrofulous affections, 
and from severe use of the voice. The 
irritation from this latter cause com- 
mences in the larynx and glottis, which 
are the organs of the voice, and, ex- 
tending downwards, produces hoarse- 
ness, coughing, and spitting mucous 
matter, sometimes mixed with blood. 
It is chiefly dangerous from its ten- 
dency to spread into the lungs and 
terminate in consumption. It is in the 
cure of severe and obstinate cases of 
this disease that Dr. Pieree’s Golden 
Medical Discovery has achieved un- 
paralleled success, aud won the loudest 
praise from all who have used it. It is 
sold by all respectable Druggists. 





Nearly every one has been made 
aware by notices of the press that the 
new Elastic Truss really cures Hernia. 
It is worn with great comfort, and 
should not be taken off till the patient 
is fully cured. Sold cheap. Very dur- 
able. This Truss is sent by mail every- 
where, and Circulars furnished free by 
The Elastic Truss Co., 683 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 





The long evenings are now coming, 
and the children should have good 
games to help them pass pleasantly. 
Avilude, with its birds = their de- 
scriptions, is the best ever published. 
Sold by all booksellers and toy dealers, 
or sent post paid, on receipt of seventy- 
five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, 
Mass. 

‘* From its meritorious character de- 
serves the widest circulation.” — Ban- 
ner of Light. 





Lert, last week, on the Epping camp- 
ground, three bundles of bedding, with- 
out name or direction. The owners 
will find them in care of F. Norris, Sta- 
tion Agent, at Epping depot. 

E. ADAMs. 


VIENNA PREMIUMS AGAIN, AND 


The American Sewing Machines. 








By reference to the ‘‘ General Regu- 
lations of the Vienna Universal Exhi- 
bition,” published by Archduke Reg- 
nier, President of the Imperial Com- 
mission, we find medals were to be 
awarded, in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, in two classes — one for MERIT, 
and one for PRoGREss. The medal for 
merit was for the article possessing the 
greatest merit of its kind and class; 
and the medal for progress for the arti- 
cle or thing which had made the great- 
est progression toward perfection. (In 
this country, the award of progress 
would be called a second premium.) 
Hence we conclude that, as th» Wilson 
Sewing Machine was the only sewing 
machine that received the Grand Medal 
of Merit, when the awards were made 
at the Vienna Exposition, it must have 
been the best sewing machine on exhi- 
bition—although other sewing ma- 
chines that, received medals for prog- 
ress should not be considered very in- 
ferior machines. Atthe great Ameri- 
ean Centennial Exposition of 1876, 
they may have so improved as to equal 
the world-renowned Wilson Shuttle 
Sewing Machine.—New York Tribune, 


A. N. Harpy’s new satin-finished 
hs and Shadow effects are ad- 
mired tate posed who has seen them. 
He makes a specialty of taking the 
larger-sized photographs from life sub- 
— groups, ete. ; also of throwing up 
arge copies from small pictures and fin- 
ishing them in ink, oil, or water colors. 
All persons wishing photographic pict- 
ures of any kind should call at his 
rooms, No. 22 Winter St., and see spec- 
imens. Prices reasonable. 





VEGETINE will cleanse Scrofula from 
the system. Try it. 





When people in New England wish 
to travel for pleasure, they can select 
no season in which it is more enjoyable 
than in earlyautumn. The heat is less 
oppressive, the nights are cooler and 
more invigorating. The Eastern Rail- 
road is offering excursion tickets from 
Boston to North Conway and return for 
the low sum of five dollars, thus afford- 
ing all who wish an opportunity to 
look upon the beautiful scenery of the 
White Mountain range at a very small 
expense. 





Don't let your children spend money 
for trash, but let them get a game of 
Avilude. If the pictures and descrip- 
tions comprising this game were in book 
form, oy would cost many times the 
price of the game. Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of s@€venty-five cents, by West 
& Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

‘*Must have a large sale, and de- 
serves it, too.” — Harper's Weekly. 





CoLGaTE & Co's new perfume for 
handkerchief. ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet, ” 
will be appreciated by all who have 
enjoyed the delicate and peculiar fra- 
grance of their toilet soap of the same 
name, which is universally popular. 
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Carpets. 








FOR THE FALL TRADE, we have put 
in store the Largest stock in the city 


OF 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 


OF EVERY GRADE, and have made 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


for Fresh Supplies daily through the season, from 


the leadivg manufacturers of 


Europe and America. 


We shall at all times make prices as low as 
the lowest, either to WHOLESALE 
TRADE or CONSUMERS, 


Goldthwait, 
Snow & Knight, 


43 & 45 Washington St. 
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“iQ LLOYD'S new 
AGENTS, gy 30. thi:ty dollar 
double maps for 1873 and 1874 are ready, and are 
tobe given away gratis. Size of each map, 62x64 
inches, mounted on English cloth, exhibiting 1,000,- 
000 names of cities towns, villages, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, and streams. Both these great waps 
areto be given gratis to every housekeeper 5 
Awerica. These maps are the greatest ever made 
by LLOYD, who made all the maps used by GEN- 
EGAL GRANT during the war. Male and Female 
Agents wanted in every county,'o whom we allow 
one do!lar for every map distributed. Address 
with stamp tor answer. BOSTON ADVEXRTIS®R 
CO., 29 Court Street, Bos on, Mass, 317 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


A fine assortment of Stereoscopic Views 
of Camp Ground at Hamilton, for 
sale at J. P. Magee’s Book Store 
38 Bromfield Street. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD 




















Ros¢ or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Botls 
worm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia 


ness, Sterility, Leucorrhea arising from interna 
ulceration and uterine disease, Dropsy, Dyspepsia 
Emaciation and General Debility. Win ; 
parture health returns. 

PREPARED BY 


Practical and Analytical Chemisis, 


7 This compound of 
\ / vegetable alteratives 
Sarsaparilla. Dock, 


cfsetkot S| FARLY DAYS OF MOZART 


makes a most effectual 
cure of a series of com- 
= plaints which are very 
\= prevalent and afilict- | yels in the world of song. Great men are born at 
ng. It purifies the 
blood, purges out the | wide intervals; we admire and wonder. So far as 
lurking humors in the 
gotem, thet endermine 
é ealth and settle into PA the mus f the ’ was 
troublesome disorders, Eruptions of the skin are —ietaaie onesies: tne aayaaleaade.tsetete 
the appearance on, thesurmace of humors that should | Moses, when he brought the Israelites through the 
ie EX Pt om the - Internal derangements 
are Se Coeesetanines of these same humors to some bE Gens Ho Weeeee es. 'Thinetery efttncasty 
aternal organ, ororgans,W .ose action they derange | }j¢ arallels in his y. Itis given in th 
and whose substance they disease. as de- setateniernnt . ee © we te 
stroy. AYER’s SARSAPARILLA expels these humors | work announced, and invites a perusal. 
from the blood. When they are gone, the disorders 
they produce disappear, such as Ulcerations of the | Price $1.00. 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Diseases of ‘he Skin, St Anthony's Fire, 316 


Tumors, Tetter and Sait Rheum, Scald Head. Ring- 
Pain in the Bones, Side and Head, Female Weak. alesmen 


their de- 
rapids, nearing the brink of a fearful cataract, 
Dr.J.C.AYER & co.. Lowell, Ms. ys ar eens by towering rocks and lighted by the set- 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS | touchingly beautiful and fascinating. Sales are 
IN MEDICINE. 265 large, whether carried aione in our patent roller 


ROY BELLS 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDERY 
Continue to manufacture those BELLS (which have 
made TROY celebrated throu; the 





eT padee = 4 


iu the coun- 
try, for C Academies, |, etc., made 
made of ine Bell Metal ( and Tin), Ro- 
tary Moun the best in use. Bells warrant- 
ed satisfactory. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free appli- 
cation to ONES & CO. ¥, N. 
Y. CAUTION. Beware of parties claiming 
to manufacture Genuine Troy Church Bells, whose 
Foundery is NOT, and NEVER has been located in 
TROY, N. Y., said claims are intended to decetve 
the public. 220 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

EBatablished in 1637, 
Superior Bells of 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Purms, 







arranted. 
Iitustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Sevond St., Ciucinna’ . 
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CHURCH BELLS, 


[Established in 1820.] 


‘ 

ILLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Heury 
N. Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weight ulred, single or in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior manner 
tor which this establishment has so long been 
noted. Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Al- 
len, Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior grade of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 





Good as Gold!!! 
ROYAL DIADEM, 


1s THE 


Newest Sunday School Song Book, 
AND COMPETENT JUDGES PRONOUNCE IT 


THE BEST OF THE NEW ONES. 


__ ROYAL DIADEM 


Contains 160 Pages of New Songs, by 
the favorite Authors LOWERY and DOANE, is 
handsomely printed on tinted paper, yet it is sold at 
the popular price—$30 per 100 Copies 
bound, 

G2 Examine it; you will like it! 








ROYAL DIADEM sent in paper cover, 
for examination, on receipt of Twenty- 
Five Cents. 


ROYAL DIADEM, 

PurRE GOLD, BRIGHT JEWELS, FRESH LAURELS, 
GOLDEN CHAIN, SHOWER, CENSER, and allof our 
publicativns are sold by the leading booksellers all 
over the world, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


a 
— 


5 





EVERY CHOIR NEEDS ; 
Temple Anthems, 


A fine collection of New Anthems and Opening 
Pieces of superior merit, by 


Rey. ROB’T LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANE, 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS 


is especialty valuable in Churches where Hymn and 
Tune books are used, andfor Singing Cla sexercise, 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS 
Contaius 192 pages ot solid Music, and is sold at the 
Low Price, $12 per Dozen. 


G2 One Copy sent by mail, for exam nation, on 
receipt of one dollar, 


SEND FOR A COPY!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK: 


THE STANDARD. Price $1.50, is a 
very superior Collection of Church Music, 
for Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes, Com- 
piled by L. O. EMERSON and H. R. PALMER, 
men of the highest reputation as conductors and 
composers, Selislargely. Already agreat success. 


SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC, 


TUE RIVER OF LIFE. $30 per hun 
dred, is a Sabbath School Song Book of extraordi_ 
nary merit. 40 composers contribute Hymns and 
Music alike new, original and beautiful. Specimen 
copies mailed for 8O cents. 





CHEERFUL VOICES. Price 50 Cents. 


By L.O EMERSON, A&CHOOL SONG BOOK 
is one to introduce in Common Schools the present 
season. 


All books mail, post-paid, retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
2 f, 


ts) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





The subject of this notice was one of God’s mar- 


this child’s history is concerned, Mozart was ag 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, 


Wanted. 


’ Also, Ladies to canvass for The Ore 
phan’s Rescue, an aslicgorical picture 
representing two children as little voyagers 

on the * River of Lite,” their boat in the foaming 





ting sun, and the “Angels of rescue,” who hover 
near with outstretched armstosave. ‘Iruly sublme, 


case or with Other engravings or books. Call and 
see itand the original painti: zg, valued at fifteen 





Mothers, Mothers, Mothers. 


pity MRS. WI 
” S. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING § ) Aad 
286 For sale by all druggists. striata 


Don't fall to procure MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTH | #00: Publishers, 28 School Street, Bostou. 
ING SYRUP for all diseases incident to the period 
of teething inchildren. It relieves the child from 
pain, cures wind colic. regulates the bowels and by 
giving relier and health to the child, gives rest to 


hunére d dollars, or write for circular, naming the 
places that you desire to canvass. R.H. CURRAN 
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in a state of discomfort worse than bodily suffering 


these viscera with 


and the languor, depression and nervous debility, 








Sept. 8, 1873. 


equally refreshing. 


Never Well.—Thousaads of people who are 
not absolutely sick, complain that they are “ never 
well.” Without being in pain they are perpetuaily 


The cause Of this indescribable wretchedness isa 
morbid condition of the digestive, assimilating and 
discharging organs. Tone, invigorate andregulate| E. A. Stevens, Agent. 316 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient ; $72 00 EACH WEEK. 


which are inevitable resuits of indigestion, bilious- Agents wanted everywhere. Rusiness strictly 
ness and an irregular habit of body, will cease. 
The Aperient conta’ns all chemical bases of the 
famous Seltzer Spring — is quite as delicious, and 
fold by all druggists. 262 


ARSTOWS 


DOME: 
FURNACES 





DUST PROOF. 
Send for Circulars, 
SOLD BY 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


116 North Street, 





legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
28 J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo 














PRESS OF SMITH AND SMART. 





and Science. 


Rev. D. H. Wheeler, D.D., Dean. » 


Ancient Classical Course. 
Modern Classical Course. 


Latin Seientifie Course. _| 


I. College of Tech- | 


nology. 


Pref. 0. Marcy, LL.D., Dean. 


» Gourse in Chemistry. 
Course in Engineering. 


Course in Natural History. 


L, 


UNIVERSITY 





—ow 
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- NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


—_ 


|. College of Literature 


HALL. 





and Art. 


“Woman's College of the Northwestern University.” 


Course in Literature. 


Course in Painting. 


lll. College of Literature 


Miss Frances E. Willard, A.M., Dean. 


Course in Masic.? 








Lennon 


IV. College of Law. 


“The Union Law School of the Chicago & Northwestern ¢ 
Universities.” 


V. College of Med- 
— icine. 


WN: 8. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
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Vi. Garrett Bib- 
* lical Institute. 


6 This is under a separate man- 
agement, but it furnishes for 
the University Theological In- 
struction of a high order. 





Vil. Preparatory 
School, 


Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 





FREPARATORY HALL. 
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"DEMPSTER HALI.? 


IN 


and INsTRvUcTors; 


taining over 


The advantages presented by th: 
Northwestern University may be brictly 
summed up as follows: 

A Corps of over SEVENTY PROFEssons 
two illustrative Labo- 
ratories now being fitted for work; a large 
Museum selected for use; Librarics « 
30,000 volumes, and 
hereafter to be increased by a YeEati.s 
FUND LARGER THAN 
THE LIBRARY OF ANY OTHER INSTITUTION 
by endowment 
amounting in all to over $2,000,000 
yielding already about $80,000 income; s!) 
good buildings; and a beautiful sito in « 
native forest of Oaks on the shore 
Lake Michigan, within ten miles of Obi 
cago; frec from the temptations of a great 
city—the sale of intoxicating liquors pro 
hibited within four miles of theUniversity 


America; backed 
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These aro somo of the advantages offered 
alike to the sans and daughters of the 
Northwest by the Northwestern Uni 
versity. 
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EXPENSES Ane Mopenats. Tuition, $10 per term; Incidentals. $5 per term. 
Technology, $% per term. Biblical students have free tuition and free room rent. 
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Incidentals in College o 
Special students in Techno 


logtcal Department, $50 per term for incidentals. Board in Clubs, $2 per week; in Dempster Hall, $3 per week. 


The Fall Term opens Sept. 17, 1873. Medical School opens Oct. 6, 1873. The opening of the Law College 


will be announced. 
For particulars, address 


“6. H. FOWLER, Pres. of N. W. U., Evanston, Ill. 
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